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More Power For Your Motor 


Real motor service de- 
pends on power—and 
full power depends on a 
motor’s three vital units 

piston rings, pistons 
and pins. 


If your motor has lost its 
original power and pick- 
up—if it’s using more gas 
and oil than it should 

you'll probably find that 
its piston rings, pistons or 
pins need replacement. 


In most cases, your re- 

pairman can bring back 

your motor’s original power by simply install- 
ing McQuay-Norris Piston Rings. A combina- 
tion of \caxfRoor and Supercyl TiN gs—\eastRoor 
for power and Supercyé to control excess 
oil—will give you the most satisfactory, dur- 
able and economical equipment in which you 
can invest. They make every drop of fuel 
count for all that’s in it. They make your 
motor run sweet and true. 


But perhaps the trouble is more deep-seated. 
It may be that the cylinders have become 








‘‘scored”’ or worn, “‘out of 
round”’ and hence need 
refinishing. If so, you will 
need the complete Mc- 
Quay-Norris equipment 
McQuay-Norris Wain- 
wright Pistons and Pins, 
together with McQuay- 
Norris Piston Rings. 


McQuay-Norris Wain- 
wright Pistons andPinsare 
made especially for re- 
placement purposes and 
can be installed by any 
competent repairman. 
They are carried in stock 
by the same repairmen who handle McQuay- 
Norris Piston Rings. If yours hasn’t them on 
hand, hecan get them quickly from anearby Mc- 
Quay-Norris Service Stock or through his jobber. 


Our free booklet, ‘‘To Have and To Hold 
Power’’, is full of interesting facts about motor 
wear and care. A copy is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write for it today. Address Dept. DG. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Connersville, Ind. Toronto, Canada 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 
PISTONS 
PINS 


FOR AUTOMOBILES ~ MOTOR TRUCKS ~ TRACTORS - STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES - MOTOR BOATS 
MOTOR CYCLES - AIPPLANES - COMPRESSORS — PUMPS - LOCOMOTIVES — STEAMSHIPS - REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


° —its lusi 
McQuay-Norris \wansfRoor,, it exclusive 
Wainwright sign means equal cylinder- 


wall pressure at all points. 
Its greater flexibility means 
better performance in worn 
cylinders. Best for all 


Pistons and Pins 
gray iron pistons as light in weight 
as safety permits specially de- 


signed for replacements — available I 
in standard sizes and over-sizes should have Superey. Made 
of Electric Iron. Each ring 


Supereyl ;,.°t0P$ oil 
trouble. Keeps 
lubricating 
combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroxe of piston and rings. Ends cannot butt 
empties on each up stroke, when fitted tightly as 
ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Made of 

Electric Iron. Each ring eg tg Page Me 


grooves except top, which which 


Snap Rings — of the 
highest grade. Raised 
butting joint. ‘‘Seats in a above the average by Mc- 
Jiffy.”’ Can be fitted closer Quay-Norris manufactur- 
than the ordinary step-cut ing methods. Made of 
Electric Iron. Their use in- 
sures all the satisfaction 
possible for you to get from 
a plain snapring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and 


JIFF Y-GRIP—the quick- 


- seating ring with the non- 
oil out of eae oe Nig age 


quick-seating rings should 


Electric Iron. Each ring 


also in semi-finished form 75-thou- . : 
sandths over-size. Pins of excep- packedin a parchment con- packed in a parchment packed in glassine envel- roiled in waxed paper. 
tional accuracy. Made of special tainer. Price per ring— container. Price per ring— ope. Price per ring— Price per ring— 
heat-treated steel. 
Pistons and Pins $14 25 $ 1 00 5O0c 25¢ 
In Canada, $1.50 In Canada, $1.25 In Canada, 50c In Canada, 30c 


of quality 
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‘“MOTHER"”™ 


By PHIL CARSPECKEN 


Rotarian of Burlington, Iowa 








Illustration by Albert Winkler | 


HE shines throughout the mem’ries of my childhood like the gleam 
Of placid summer moonlight on some restless, troubled stream— 
My mind recalls the sick-room, where grim phantoms seemed to craw] I | 
From corners near my bed, and leer from patterns on the wall. 
I see the doctor’s potions ’neath the low-turned, shaded light— 
And Mother sitting by me through the fitful, fev’rish night. ! 
Her touch was as an angel’s on my aching, throbbing brow— 
It seemed a casual comfort then—a priceless mem’ry now! 


| 
And later, in my errant youth, her love shone forth again | 
And wrapped its glow about me when I learned the ways of men. | 
The phantoms now that threatened were not those of fevered brain— | | 
They caused her untold anguish, but her tears were not in vain. 
*Twas just another sick-spell she alone could understand— 
Again she watched me through the night and held my wayward hand. 
Oh, bitter days that helped to groove those wrinkles on her brow! 
I felt some slight compunction then—remorse eternal now! 


Devotion? Why, I think the word was born in realms above | 
That we might have conception of the depth of Mother-love! 
Her réle is self-denial from the day that gave us birth— 
All hallowed is her mission ’mongst the sordid things of earth. 
Through all the ills of Life she sits in holy light subdued 
And holds our hand—too oft without one word of gratitude. bk 
Wait not till Life’s dim twilight rests upon her silvered brow— 

If thoughts of love be in your heart, in God’s name speak them now! 


SMARTIES 2 RAIS: ed SRR te ee 


we Steg 


O’ ye sons of living Mothers, seek her out this very day 
And grant the kiss so long withheld, and draw her close and say, Ht | 
“Forgive me if I lightly held the love that guided me 

In childhood through the storms that break on Life’s tempestuous sea; 
And if Success has crowned some worthy things I aimed to do, 

I lay the garland at your feet—I owe it all to you!” 

Let not it be your woe to kiss a cold and pallid brow 

And say, “I never told her this—she cannot hear me now!” 
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Rotary and the Individual Rotarian 
By Harold G. Sturgis 


Former President of the Rotary Club of Uniontown, Pa. 


E READ history through reading 
the biographies of those who 
originated those movements and 

contended for those principles which 
have shaped world events. History is but 
the chronicle of human life and thought 
and the record appeals to us because of 
the vivid personal element which per- 
meates it. The more we study it the more 
we realize the place of the individual in 
world development—and our own possi- 
bilities. 

The part that individuals have played 
in history suggests the question—* What 
of the individual in Rotary?” ‘The story 
of Rotary will not be a mere record of 
past presidents or past governors, though 
they have played and will play a vital 
part in Rotary work. Nor when we 
speak of Rotary should we always con- 
sider the organization rather than the in- 
dividual members. 

One of our glories is the press and its 
freedom. Our newspapers have under- 
gone many radical changes in recent 
years, one of the most striking being the 
minimizing of individuality. In bygone 
days the emphasis was on the name and 
personality of the editor. It was what 
Dana, Greeley, and their colleagues said, 
rather than what the paper said, which 
moulded public opinion. Today, al- 
though the importance of the directing 
individuals within the newspaper organi- 


zation is still as great or greater, the aver- 
age reader of the large cities thinks in 
terms of the name of the paper in which 
he has learned to have confidence. The 
reader may not know the names of the 
editor, publisher, or owner, yet may be 
strongly—though often unconsciously— 
influenced by what these men believe 
and say. 


HERE we have an apt illustration of 
how an individual Rotarian func- 
tions. He is not desirous of receiving 
recognition for everything he does. He 
carries on as an individual through the 
organization and the organization carries 
on through him as an individual. His 
chief concern is to apply Rotary prin- 
ciples in his home, his business, his social 
relations, and his civic afhliations. 

To justify its existence Rotary must 
place increasing emphasis not on its 
organization but on its service idea. Here 
is where the individual Rotarian makes 
Rotary history. Just as you and I live 
up to Rotary ideals will Rotary influence 
be extended over the world. Our mem- 
bership is not just an honor, or an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy good fellowship, or the 
satisfaction of belonging to a unique or- 
ganization with a remarkable growth. 
Rotary is a life to be lived—a life of serv- 
ice. A real Rotarian is just a plain mem- 
ber who individually typifies the ideal of 
service. Of such isthekingdomof Rotary! 
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Outline of the Convention Prograin 


Plans Being Formulated for Rotary’s Greatest International Convention 


OME say more, some less. The 
fact is the Rotary Club of Saint 
Louis is preparing to take care 
of more but we can safely predict 
around 10,000 registered visitors for the 
Rotary Convention at Saint Louis in 
June. The Fourteenth International 
Convention is going to be the largest 
Rotary Conven- 
tion ever held. 

The convention 
sessions at the 
Coliseum, which 
seats something 
over 10,000 peo- 
ple, can be opened 
to the four winds. 
The _— entertain- 
ments have been planned with a view 
of making everyone comfortable. Noth- 
ing is being left undone that will add to 
the comfort and the joy of your visit. 

On Sunday there will be special serv- 
ices in practically all of the leading 
churches for those who arrive early. 

Monday, June 18th, is “Assembly and 
Registration Day.” Monday afternoon, 
Saint Louis Rotarians and their wives 
hold “Open House” in three of the lead- 
ing hotels; these will be similar to the 
pleasant gatherings held during the con- 
vention at San Francisco. You will re- 
member how enjoyable they were. Base- 
ball fans will have an opportunity of see- 
ing the “Giants” and “Cardinals” play 
that afternoon at Sportsmen Park. 

The Convention is to be opened Mon- 
day evening in the Coliseum with the 
“Garden of Nations.” This huge spec- 
tacle promises to be a sight never to be 
forgotten by those who are so fortunate 
as to be there. The details are to be a 
surprise. 

The address of Welcome and Response 
follows and the evening session is to 
close with an inspirational address on 
“Patriotism” by Walter W. Head, of 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Briefly, the pro- 
gram proper, be- 
ginning Monday 
and ending Fri- 
day, is to be a de- 
velopment of the 
theme of a Ro- 
tarian as an in- 
dividual, as a 
business man, and 
as a citizen. In addition to the emphasis 
given to this general theme, there will be 
special assemblies of district governors, 
presidents and secretaries of Rotary 
clubs, and for those interested in classifi- 








By JAMES F. FINLAY 


Chairman, Convention Program Committee 


cations, club programs, and Rotary edu- 
cation. 

The addresses scheduled for Tuesday 
are: the address of International Presi- 
dent Raymond M. Havens; “The Ro- 
tarian as an Individual,” by Rotarian 
Harry Rogers, president of the Rotary 
Club of San Antonio; and an address on 
“Fellowship” by Rotarian Charles J. 
Moynihan of Montrose, Colorado. Be- 
sides, you cannot afford to miss Rufe 
Chapin’s skit on the Past Presidents; 
and then, too, at this session, during the 
hour of open discussion, everyone will 
have the opportunity to make some sug- 
gestion for the good of Rotary. 

On Tuesday, the ladies will enjoy a 
boat ride on the Mississippi with lunch 
and special entertainment on board. That 
evening, everyone is expected to hear the 
“Prince of Pilsen” at the Municipal 
Open Air Theater at Forest Park. The 








CONVENTION CARAVANS 


T is said that several chariot wheels of 

interesting design were found in King 
Tutankhamen’s tomb. 

Just imagine, if you can, the number 
of pneumatic wheels that will be rolling 
towards Saint Louis next June. We are 
expecting approximately twelve hundred 
cars. 

Assuming that each will carry an extra 
tire (which means more than six thousand 
wheels) the Great Pyramid of Egypt, itself, 
would not begin to hold them. 

With this in mind think of the little task 
we have in Saint Louis of giving you 
“service” and a place to store your “chariot.” 

Some job, isn’t it? 

We agree with you, but we have in mind 
that good old saying that the big things in 
this world are put over by an ounce of 
effort after a ton of preparation. We are in 
the stage of preparation now and every Ro- 
tarian who contemplates driving to Saint 
Louis next June should immediately advise 
the secretary of his club, who will send us 
his consolidated report including those who 
may be coming by automobile. 

We can take care of you and your ma- 
chine if you will only give us your prompt 
co-operation. Our arms and our hearts are 
open and we will meet you with the “glad 
hand” and a happy smile. The many bands 
will serenade you as soon us you enter our 
gates. You're due for the thrill of your 
life so come on—but co-operate first! 


HI MARTIN, Chairman, 


Convention City Executive Committee. 








theater, situated in a forest, is open on 
every side and has the sky for a roof. 
Can you imagine anything more won- 
derful than sitting there with friends. 
and listening to the world’s sweetest 
singers? 

The keynote of Wednesday’s program 
is putting Rotary 
into business. The 
Committee on Busi- 
ness Methods is busy 
completing this part 
of the program and 
it promises to be the 
high tide of the Con- 
vention. You don’t 
want to miss it. This 
half session alone would pay you fo: 
making the trip to Saint Louis. 

The ladies will enjoy a trip throug) 
Shaw’s Famed Botanical Gardens on 
Wednesday and Thursday morning. 

As the Convention holds only a half- 
day session on Wednesday, everyone will 
be free to do as he pleases during the 
afternoon. You can play golf or tennis 
or enjoy an automobile ride through the 
parks and residential or business district. 
You will also find reserved seats on sale 
at the Coliseum for Thursday’s ball 
game, when the “Giants” and the “Card- 
inals” will be playing. 

The President’s Ball will be held Wed- 
nesday evening at the Coliseum. During 
the afternoon the chairs will be removed 
and the dance floor laid on the main 
floor of the building, which is large 
enough to accommo- 
date a three-ring cir- 
cus. There will be 
plenty of room for 
everyone to dance on 
a splendid floor with 
good music and 
beautiful surround- 
ings. We will see 
you there! 

&», The main address 

on Thursday morn- 
ing is on the “Responsibility of the 
Press,” by James T. Williams, editor- 
in-chief of The Boston Transcript, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The press exercises 
a greater influence, perhaps, than any 
other agency. It aids or hinders devel- 
opment and progress. Mr. Williams was 
formerly with the Associated Press. He 
will tell us of the newspaper’s responsi- 
bility to the public. 

The program on Boys Work scheduled 
for Thursday afternoon is published else- 
where in full. It will give you some idea 
of the type of the program planned for 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON—JUNE 21st 


Report by Rotarian Everett W. Hill, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Chairman of the Boys’ Work 


Concert by the Boys’ Band of Independence, Kansas. 
Address: ‘““Boys—a Challenge” by Rotarian Frank D. Slutz, of Dayton, Ohio. 
A series of five-minute talks on the following subjects: 
Dental and health clinics. 
Co-operation with Juvenile Courts—By Rotarian Hermon C. Pipkin, of Amarillo, Texas 
Block Playgrounds—By Rotarian Robert K. Hanson, of Newark, New Jersey 
Educational Loan Funds—By Rotarian M. Bruce Bogarte, of Dallas, Texas. 
The Underprivileged Boy (or some other topic to be selected ) 


Address on Boys—By Rotarian Edgar R. Guest. 


FP AmAMANARAMAlAMAMARMAMAMAMAMAMAMAMAMATH 
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PROGRAM OF BOYS WORK SESSION 


_ Of the Rotary Convention at Saint Louis—June 18th-22nd 


While the entire convention program has not been completed nor formally 
approved, this section of the program dealing with Boys Work has been prac 
tically finished and is an indication of the thorough way in which the other 


phases of Rotary have been dealt with. The complete program will be printed 
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the entire convention. The five-minute 
talks are to be made by speakers selected 
by the respective clubs mentioned. The 
clubs were chosen from those doing the 
most unique and efficient Boys Work 
during the year. Frank D. Slutz, of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Eddie Guest, of De- 
troit, Mich., who make the main ad- 
dresses this afternoon are so well known 
to Rotarians that the mention of their 
names should secure the attendance of all 
Rotarians at the convention for the Boys 
Work Session. 

The ladies will enjoy a musicale and 
a tea to be given by the ladies of the 
Saint Louis Rotarians at the Chase Hotel 
Thursday afternoon. The Saint Louis 
Symphony Orchestra will give a concert 
and Mrs. Havens and several of the 





leading singers from the Municipal Op- 
era will sing. It is planned to make this 
one of the most beautiful occasions of 
its kind ever given. The Chase, which 
has only recently been completed, offers 
a wonderful setting for the event. 

We will nominate candidates on Thurs- 
day and elect officers on Friday. 

The main address on Friday is on “Cit- 
izenship”—you don’t want to miss it. 

There will be a series of special break- 
fasts for district governors, club presi- 
dents and club secretaries. The Tuesday 


morning breakfast will be attended only 


by the outgoing district governors—and 
the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
morning breakfasts will be attended by 
both outgoing and incoming district gov- 
crnors. There will also be a “Round 
Table” for the discussion of Rotary Edu- 
cation. While the exact program has 
not been decided upon, it is likely that 
this “Round Table” will include discus- 
sion of the obligation of the club to the 
individual Rotarian, and of the individual 
Rotarian to his club, his community and 
to his business or profession. 

Many other interesting features will 
be scattered through the convention pro- 
gram, including the presentation of 
trophies, short talks on topics of par- 
ticular interest to Rotarians, convention 
singing, and a host of other good things 


which will attract your interest, hold your 
attention, and linger in your memory 
You will not want to miss any of them 
for they are all a part of the great pro- 
gram which we have arranged for you 

You are going to have the greatest op 
portunity in your Rotary life for meet- 
ing old friends and forming new friend- 
ships at Saint Louis. You are going to 
enjoy some of the most wonderful and 
beautiful occasions ever planned in the 
history of Saint Louis. We trust the 
program will please you. It is the result 


of the suggestions and joint efforts of the 

Board of Directors, the Program Com- 

mittees and many individual Rotarians. 

It is both cosmopolitan and democratic. 
It is Rorary. 
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Square Shooting! 





2 - 
NE night during the war a 
young English officer, half 


strangled, reeled back after es- 
caping one of the earlier gas 


attacks. He was cursing the Germans, 
and his wail was, “that it’s rotten bad 
cricket.” 

Of the political, military or other 


crimes of the Germans he made no com- 
plaint, but he considered the use of gas 
unsportsmanlike—and from that hour he 
hated the enemy with surpassing hate. 

Last year, in New York, the represen- 
tative of a large British syndicate was in 
conference with half a dozen financiers 
and promoters over a deal involving huge 
sums of money. He favored the deal at 
first, but as the working details were ex- 
plained he appeared worried, and, after 
an hour he stated, frankly, that he would 
recommend to his superiors that they re- 
frain from going into the scheme. The 
others expressed surprise and rather 
sharply demanded an explanation of his 
decision, to which he replied, “It’s such 
rotten bad cricket!” 

Recently I talked with an eminent Nip- 
ponese, a leader in financial and com- 
mercial life in Japan, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman, who stated: “Golf and base- 
ball are doing more in my country to 
teach correct and successful business 
methods than our economists ever have 
been able to do.” 

Allen Muhr, the famous French ath- 
letic leader, although American born, 
who has organized and led all France in 
athletics and now is international secre- 
tary of the Olympics, says that the salva- 
tion of Europe, politically and commer- 
cially, will be brought about through ath- 
letic relations, not through statesmanship. 

The testimony of baseball, boxing, 
football, and other athletic leaders in the 
United States is that all the evils that 
have crept into these sports are due to 
commercialism: the abandoning of sport- 
ing ethics for unfair business methods. 

The opinions of these people lead to 
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By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


the question as to whether or not business 
would improve if based upon sporting 
ethics rather than upon commercial tradi- 
tions. Recently I discussed this question 
with one of the biggest men in New 
York’s financial district, Senator “Jim- 
my” Walker. “Well,” Walker remarked, 
“I’d like to have politics governed by 
prize-ring rules. It would be a fine thing 
to meet an opponent knowing he couldn’t 
hit below the belt or use ‘rabbit’ punches 
without being disqualified.” 

“Wall street would be a lot better, 
working on that basis,” the financier ad- 
mitted. 

All of which involves the question of 
the value of athletics in national and in- 
ternational life and the curious fact that 
we maintain a double standard of ethics 
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Noted Newspaper Writer on 
Influence of Sports 


HUGH FULLERTON, sports writer, 

has spent thirty years studying 
athletics in all parts of the world. 
He has reported the principal sport- 
ing events in the United States and 
Europe from boxing to college row- 
ing. He has studied athletics from 
the standpoint of their effect upon 
participants and spectators. He be- 
lieves that sports hold an import- 
tant place in our social, business, and 
even religious life and that athletics 
have great possibilities in creating 
better understanding between races 
and creeds. 

Mr. Fullerton has engaged in Y. M. 
C. A., in amateur, and in college 
athletic organization plans and in 
such capacities has had unusual op- 
portunities for observing sport in its 
psychological aspect. 
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in the face of our claim of being the best 
sportsmen in the world: a claim, by the 
way, seriously disputed by the majority 
of British while just as earnestly sup- 
ported in the Far East and in South and 
Central America. On the whole, our 
sporting credit, as Americans, is much 
better than our business credit with the 
majority of foreign nations. 

The German, for instance, regards the 
American as the squarest sportsman and 
the fairest foe of all; perhaps because 
his knowledge of us as sportsmen was de- 
rived from watching our army and navy 
athletes in competition. The Belgian 
and some of his neighbors, ridicule our 
claims to sportsmanship—because of un- 
pleasant situations during the last Olym- 
pic meet where our athletes fell into dis- 
repute because of the conduct of a small 
minority. The Englishman considers us 
a Jot of bally poor sports, although ex- 
cepting from this charge, our golfers 
(or the majority of them) and our 
college athletes. The French refuse 
to admit our claims to sportsmanship, 
as we refuse to admit theirs: neither un- 
derstanding the other. 


ET the value of athletic contests, na- 

tional and international, as an influ- 
ence toward good will and better under- 
standing, commercially and _ politically, 
cannot be denied successfully. There is, 
perhaps, no way in which a lesson can be 
pounded home as quickly or as effectively 
as in such contests. 

There was an instance of this in the 
football game between Yale and Harvard 
last fall. Harvard’s great quarterback, 
Buell, was known to be in crippled con- 
dition. One ankle and one shoulder were 
badly hurt, and, in the Princeton game, 
Harvard charged that Buell had been un- 
duly roughed and injured. Tad Jones, 
Yale’s great leader, called his team to- 
gether before the game. With every- 
thing at stake, including perhaps his own 
fame as a coach, Jones told his men that 
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must not hurt 

ll and that, when 

was catching punts, 

.» were not to tackle 

m. In that fiercely 

ught game there were 

-yen times when Yale 
men could have tackled 
Buell legitimately — 
<nowing that one fierce 
tackle would put him out 

f play and perhaps give 
Yale a victory. Each time 
the tacklers tearing down 
upon the injured boy, 
stopped, tried to block his 
kicks with their arms, and 
did not hit him. Yale lost, 
but as 88,000 spectators 
left the Bowl the majority 
were singing, not the 
praises of Harvard in vic- 
tory, but the greatness of 
Yale’s sportsmanship. The 
lesson sank home. 

Apply the same situation 
to business: How many 
business men, or financial leaders, with a 
rival so easily to be disposed of, would 
have kept hands off 

In tennis, the relationship between na- 
tions has been made very close through 
the Davis cup matches. It was not alone 
the fact that men of every race and nat- 
ionality have met and found each other 
“square shooters,” but because of the ob- 
ject lessons that have been given in those 
matches. Bill Tilden, greatest perhaps 
of all tennis players, is more famous, 
probably, because of one little act, than 
for the many championships he has won. 
In a hard match, with the issue unde- 
cided, the referee called a ball “in” which 
Tilden knew was outside the line. He 
accepted the point smilingly, then de- 
liberately served two faults and gave his 
opponent an even chance. In the matches 
in Australia in which the Americans 
reclaimed the famous cup, Norman 
Brookes, the veteran Australasian, did 
the same thing—and lost a set by it, but 
won the undying admiration of the 
tennis world. 


APAN, new in athletics, appears to 

have adopted the same double-ethical 
standard that prevails so much in Amer- 
ica, refusing to accept “business prin- 
ciples” in sports or sporting ethics in bus- 
iness. Several years ago I was talking 
with a prominent Chinese banker in San 
Francisco, on the subject of the Nippon- 
ese. Finally he remarked apologetically: 
“T should not be discussing the Nipponese 
people. I have no dealings with them. 
In many things they are imitators; and 
(he hesitated an instant) unfortunately, 
in much of their business dealings they 
have chosen to imitate the American 
business man.” Which was something 
of a “right” to the jaw. 


However, in spor’*, new as they are, 
the Nipponese has z ~hieved the idea of 
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pure sportsmanship which has 
missed by older civilizations. 
the biggest thrills I ever experienced at 
a sporting event was given by little 
“Shimmy” Schmidzu. He was playing 
Little Bill Johnson, and, starting with a 
rush, he swept the little California vet- 
eran off his feet and seemed to be rush- 
ing to victory before the American could 
rally. Then, with one point to go to make 
it set and match, Johnson made a fine 
desperate recovery and sent the ball high 
over the net. Johnson was out of posi- 
tion, back of the court, and stumbling. 
The Nipponese boy had an easy smash 
to win and upset the dope. He smashed 
at the ball, missed it entirely and the 
crowd, which had been cheering, groaned. 
The lithe little visitor threw back his 
head and laughed long and loud at him- 
self—and, although he was beaten finally 
by Johnson’s wonderful rally, the Amer- 
ican crowd stood and cheered him wildly 
for five minutes when he left the courts. 

There was another instance of pure 
sportsmanship which was impressed upon 
my mind, not only because of its own sig- 
nificance but because of its effect upon 
a man sitting near me. This was at the 
Penn Relays. The man sitting next to 
me, whom I knew more by reputation 
than by personal contact, is extremely 
successful in business and extremely dis- 
liked by those who do business with him. 
He is merciless and his pound of flesh 
usually weighs closer to five pounds when 
the victim is helpless. 

It was in the final quarter of the mile 
medley relay. Connolley, the Georgetown 
star was putting forth terrific efforts to 
hold the lead with Shields of Penn State 
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running stride for 
stride with him and 
both at the limit of 
their powers. Rounding 
into the stretch Shields 
accidentally tripped 
Connolley, who plunged 
along the track while 
the over-excited crowd 
gasped and screamed ad- 
vice and encouragement 
while a sudden fear struck 
the Georgetown supporters 
dumb. Instantly Shields 
stopped, waited until Con- 
nolley arose, and as they 
came abreast again, the 
duel was resumed, Shields 
winning by a step at the 
tape. He was disqualified, 
but as he left the track a 
torrent of applause poured 
down upon him. 

The financier, vastly ex- 
cited, led the cheering for 
Shields and he declared 
that it was the finest sports- 
manship he ever had seen. That evening 
on a train one of his friends jestingly 
asked him why such ethics would not ap- 
ply to business, and whether, if he saw a 
business rival trip and fall he would stop 
and give him a chance to even up. And 
he got mad! 


HERE is an odd situation regarding 

the relations of the United States with 
the Latin American countries. Our com- 
mercial men and our consular service 
have worried for many years because of 
the fact that the United States does not 
get the South and Central American busi- 
ness to which, geographically and other- 
wise, it seems entitled. The fact that 
Germany and Great Britain have divided 
the field and that there exists almost 
everywhere in Central and South Amer- 
ica, something a bit stronger than dis- 
trust of us in our commercial capacity, 
have given our commerce seekers cause 
for considerable thoughtful reflection. 
Every exporter knows the difficulties and 
the handicaps of Americans seeking mar- 
ket in Brazil or the Argentine. Shorn of 
polite phrases, the Latin American will 
not trust our business methods. 

Yet, when Brazil desired to hold its 
great centennial celebration and want- 
ed to arrange sports as a feature of that 
celebration it sent to the United States 
and hired Elwood Brown and some of 
our other athletic leaders to conduct the 
sports for them, to make the rules, and to 
appoint the judges and make decisions. 
This is the more remarkable because 
Brazil, a strongly Roman Catholic coun- 
try, selected not only Americans but 
Young Men’s Christian Association lead- 
ers to conduct their sports. In other 
words, Brazil has utmost confidence in 
our sporting code—if not in our business 
morality. 

Studying the effect of athletics upon in- 
ternational confidence, the case of the 
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Far East Athletic Association is in point. 
This organization, which directs and con- 
trols all organized athletics in the Far 
East, which section of the world by the 
way, has become one of the most in- 
tensely interested in athletics, is compar- 
atively new. It was organized originally 
by the Y. M. C. A. in connection with its 
army and navy work. No peoples in the 
world are more enthusiastic converts to 
athletics and sports than those of the Far 
East—the Filipino, Chinese, Portugese 
and Japanese. The inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands took to athletics 
quicker than they did to clothes and other 
evidences of American occupation. 


URING the first few years of organ- 

ization there was a great baseball 
championship played. The United States 
army, navy and marines had teams in it. 
There were Chinese, Japanese, Filipino, 
Portugese, and teams of other nationali- 
ties and mixtures in the league. The 
army team was leading the league when 
complaints were made that it was play- 
ing three men who were’ not amateurs. 

The committee in charge was composed 
of one army man, one “Y” man and one 
native—two Americans against a Fili- 
pino. The various races and creeds 
winked and expected a whitewash, lack- 
ing faith in our people. The committee 
investigated, found the charges true, and 
promptly forfeited every game the army 
had played, suspended the army from par- 
ticipation in the rest of the games of the 
season, and reported the violation of 
agreement to the proper authorities. 
General Bell, in command of the forces 
in the Islands, was angry, thinking that 
the army had been brought into disgrace, 
but when he learned the facts, he fined 
and punished the lieutenant and the two 
privates who were professionals. 

The heavy penalties inflicted and the 
square dealing of the Americans on the 
committee worked a miracle in the Far 
East Association. It is stated that there 
never has been a case of violation of the 
amateur rules in the entire association— 
and the sportsmanlike decision gave the 
Americans a reputation for square deal- 
ing that has not been confined to sports. 
It convinced tens of thousands of un- 
believers and doubters that we are on the 
square in our transactions. 
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Our English competitors 
probably come closer to ap- 
plying the same code to busi- 
ness that they do to their 
sports, than any other of the 
nations, probably because 
they are older as a nation. 
The morals which govern 
them are more those of the 
cricket and football field than 
of the office or shop. The 
majority of them, especially 
of the upper classes, adopt 
the same code in business 
and in politics as they do in sport, and 
they are raised on sport. A thing is 
“good cricket” or “bad cricket’—and 
they do “the sporting thing” as natural- 
ly in their commercial dealings as in 
their football, polo, or cricket. Naturally, 
their example influences the non-sport- 
ing element of the population. 

Basically, the American people are 
just as well grounded in their sense of 
fair play as are the British—when we 
think. The striking difference to an ob- 
server is in the crowds, rather than in 
the athletes themselves. Our “rooting” 
is something the people of other nations 
cannot understand and in many cases 
they mistake our exuberant and noisy 
applause for muckerism — which, of 
course, it is not. 

After studying the demeanor of crowds 
for many years, I believe that under the 
noisy partisanship of the average Amer- 
ican crowd there is as keen a sense of 
fair play as is to be found anywhere— 
and quite as sincere. 

There was an instance on the Polo 
Grounds in the fall of 1908, which is in 
point. There is a prominent actor who 
is one of the wildest and most maniacal 
fans in the world. That game was the 
famous one in which the Chicago Cubs 
and the New York Giants played one 
game to decide the tie which existed at 
the end of the season. 

The actor, frantic with emotion, was 
standing on a seat, clinging with both 
hands to the chicken-wire screen and 
screaming, imploring and begging the 
Giants to win. “If there is a God in 


heaven, New York will win this game,” 
he raved. 
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excited fan hurled a pop 
bottle at the head of Kling, 
the Chicago catcher, a; he 
was running towards the 
stands to catch a foul ball, 
The bottle missed K|ing’s 
head a few inches. Then, 
livid with rage, the actor 
turned around and shook his 
fist at the bottle thrower. 
screaming : 

“For that I hope Chicago 
wins !” 

Instantly that partisan, howling, fran- 
tic New York crowd, which had been 
rooting in its most violent manner, turned 
upon the bottle thrower and many began 
cheering the Chicago players. Their 
sense of fair play, aroused by the hostile 
act, had overcome their partisanship. 


oT HERE is one sport only in which the 
complete test of the international value 
of athletic contests has been made. That 
is soccer, which is the only universal 
sport. There is no nation with a seaport 
which does not know soccer, although 
many of our inland cities have little 
knowledge of the game. This sport has 
been spread by the navies, especiall) 
those of Britain, the United States, and 
France. All warships and a majority of 
the merchant ships have their soccer 
teams and, no matter- what the port, what 
the language of the people or their cus 
toms may be, a soccer team from a ship 
has little trouble in getting a match. 
The effect of these usually impromptu 
contests has been, according to naval and 
commercial shipping men, excellent in 
creating and maintaining better relations. 
The American business man _ con- 
fesses, usually jokingly, but, nevertheless, 
with sincere conviction, that he can do 
business more easily and pleasantly after 
a round of golf with a rival or a cus- 
tomer, than he can over his office desk. 
He simply means that, in and through the 
sport, he and the other man have become 
better acquainted and have met on a 
sporting basis of fair play. They have 
faith in each other and are not suspi- 
ciously on guard for fear of some un- 
sportsmanlike advantage. 
After all, isn’t “good cricket,” good 
business ? 
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ing itself out of politics. 
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A ROTARIAN discusses in the following article the 

subject of Rotary in its relation to political ques- 
tions, with a suggestion as to how a Rotary club 
should render a public service at the same time keep- 
Dwight Marvin, the author 
of this article, is editor of “The Troy Record” of Troy, 
New York. He is also president of the Rotary Club 
of Troy. This article is presented here as the personal 
opinion of a man who has seen many years of service 
in Rotary and who has thought deeply on this per- 
plexing problem. 
































The Bugaboo of Politics 


HEN we were children 
some of us were under the 
care of nursemaids who 
governed us by fear. They 

peopled the world with strange creatures 
which were intent upon feasting on us if 
we deviated ever so slightly from the 
straight and narrow path of virtue. One 
of the most horrible of these terrible 
beasts was the bugaboo. Woe betide the 
naughty boy who got into his obscene 
claws! 

Rotary has passcd the period of its 
babyhood and is approaching the matur- 
ity of its majority. But it still pales at 
the thought of its childish bugaboo. 

That bugaboo is politics. 

True, the Standard Constitution has 
done its best for us. It has dedicated a 
whole article to the subject, going into 
the matter so deftly and positively that 
he who runs may read. There are two 
sections of this article. The first is as 
definite as an axiom in Euclid: 

“This club shall not endorse or recom- 
mend any candidate for public office and 
shall not discuss at any club meeting the 
merits or demerits of any such candi- 
date.” 

Now that’s that. Personalities in poli- 
tics are absolutely and definitely barred. 
Not only are we all prohibited, as Ro- 
tarians, from endorsing or recommend- 
ing candidates but we can’t even talk 
about them officially in our meetings. 

The second section is less explicit, but 
it ought not to cause much trouble to 
the perplexed Rotarian: 

“The merits of any public question in- 
volving the social, economic, moral, or 
physical welfare of the people may be 
fairly and intelligently studied and dis- 
cussed before a club meeting for the 
enlightenment of its members; but this 
club shall not take any action endorsing 
or condemning any measure which is to 
be submitted to the vote of the people.” 

Public questions, then, may be dis- 
cussed, but no action must be taken if 
they are questions to be considered on a 
referendum to the people. 


By DWIGHT MARVIN 


How very simple it all seems. How 
could such a frank statement of Rotary’s 
purposes and functions in public affairs 
he misunderstood? But it is. Con- 
stantly we are hearing of clubs tottering 
on the edge of a political abyss and star- 
ing the dread bugaboo in the face in 
blank dismay, not knowing how to es- 
cape its clutches. What is the matter? 

The matter is just this: there is no 
complexity about the phrases in the Stan- 
dard Constitution, but they are so nar- 
row in their application that a body of 
unwritten law has sprung up about them 
and made them the storm-center of un- 
official interpretations and extensions. It 
is a doctrine of the United States Con- 
stitution that its provisions are to be 
strictly interpreted, leaving to the states 
the largest liberty to deal with the affairs 
of its citizens. If we in Rotary could 
follow a similar course the discussions 
that torment us every fall would fade 
away into thin air. There it is, as plain 
as the nose on your face—no endorse- 
ment nor discussion of candidates; no 
endorsement nor condemnation of pub- 
lic questions that are to be submitted to 
a vote of the people. All the rest of the 
field lies open—all other public ques- 
tions are within the domain of Rotary. 
If this is all, we can slay the bugaboo 
without further ado and feast upon its 
chops. 

But it is not all. For Rotary is big- 
ger than its constitution just as_ the 
United States is bigger than its ancient 
charter of liberties. Rotary, to have an 
independent influence, to justify its 
boasts and its ideals, must be utterly di- 
vorced from politics, all moderate for- 
biddances and narrow interpretations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It must 
ever avoid the very appearance of politi- 
cal bias. The moment it trespasses 
boldly on the territory of the politician 
it becomes vulnerable and ineffective. 

Yet this is not the whole story. If it 
were, we could err so earnestly on the 


side of safety that not even Rotary’s 
worst enemy could bring a_ charge 
against it. But such a course would be 
a concession to cowardice. Rotary is 
not in the world for pleasant luncheon 
parties, chorus singing, and picayune 
charities. If this is the Rotary pro- 
gram, it isn’t worth a real man’s en- 
thusiasm. There are wrongs in this 
world to be righted. In every city evil 
and inefficiency lurk everywhere. If 
Rotary service is confined to little things 
and cannot tolerate crusades against so- 
cial, economic and moral handicaps, it is 
a little thing itself and might well have 
died in the borning eighteen years ago. 

This, then, is the bugaboo. This is 
the narrow course to be steered between 
the Scylla of politics and the Charybdis 
of inaction. If the ship veer too far to 
one side, it will hit the rocks of par- 
tisanship; if it swerve to the other ex- 
treme, it will sink on the reefs of child’s 
play and sterility. 


OREOVER, it is impossible to 

ignore the fact that politics is the 
consuming interest of a large fraction of 
our population during certain months of 
the year. It is an important matter to 
most of us. It stretches its tentacles into 
our business, our homes, our pieasures, 
and our duties. Naturally it permeates 
most of our organizations. We cannot, 
no matter how hard we try, exclude it 
from the conversation at our Rotary 
luncheons. And talk often leads uncon 
sciously to action. We must remember 
that the strength of a chain is equal to the 
strength of its weakest link and that we 
must guard constantly against the weak 
Rotarian. Go to a Rotary luncheon just 
before election. Half the members are 
workers in party ranks. A goodly num- 
ber probably hold official positions of 
one sort or another; if not, they may as- 
pire to them. Of course politics is taboo 
in Rotary. But Freud has shown us 
that repressed instincts tend to appear in 
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some form, or to derange the repressor. 
All around the table political plots are 
brewing. Most certainly politics is a 
bugaboo in Rotary; but quite as certain 
is it based on a very present reality 
which we cannot afford to ignore or 
deny. 

Let us consider a few examples of Ro- 
tary experience 
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such an incident satisfactory to Rotar- 
ians jealous of Rotary’s standing and 
Rotary’s influence? 

In a Florida city both candidates for 
mayor were Rotarians. The campaign 
became sharp—and dirty. All the known 
varieties of mud were slung back and 
forth from the platform and in the pub- 

lic press. Rotary de- 





termined to stop it. The 





along the edge of 
doubtful action. 

I was attending 
a club luncheon 
last October. A 
visiting Rotarian 
was present. He 
was a éandidate 
for Congress in 
the district in- 
cluding both 
clubs, his own 


and the one in effective.” 


“Rotary, to have an inde- 
pendent influence, to justify its 
boasts and its ideals, must be 
utterly divorced from politics, 
all moderate forbiddances and 
narrow interpretations to the 
contrary notwithstanding. It 
must ever avoid the very ap- 
pearance of political bias. The 
moment it trespasses boldly on 
the territory of the politician 
it becomes vulnerable and in- 


executive committee called 
the two men before them 
and urged them to end the 
personalities and the pug- 
naciousness. After a long 
conference the candidates 
agreed and shook hands. 
The Rotarians went to the 
leading newspaper and re- 
quested, in the name of 
the candidates, that two 
full pages of vituperative 
advertising be stopped. 





session. The 





presiding officer 
asked all Rotary visitors to rise, give 
their names, clubs, and classifications. 
The guest arose, gave name and club and 
concluded, “candidate for Congress!” 
All laughed. He had a great business 
in his home city, but that was not his 
business at the luncheon. His presence 
was perfectly proper; but his hal f-joking 
classification might well have been in- 
terpreted as a clever attempt to ‘woo 
political support. He was strictly within 
Article IX ; but was he within the ethical 
corollaries of that article? 

The public affairs committee of a Ro- 
tary club several years ago announced 
amongst its objects the ending of dupli- 
cations in street names and the marking 
of street intersections. In accomplish- 
ing these laudable ends the committee se- 
cured resolutions from the club, the pres- 
ence of its officers at political hearings 
and a large number of conferences with 
bosses, ward leaders, and aldermen. It 
would have been difficult to differenti- 
ate between these methods of this Ro- 
tary club and any group in politics. It 
was well within the letter of Article IX. 


Was it within the spirit of Rotary? 


Ae three years ago another Ro- 
tary club in the Middle West invited 
a candidate for office to speak at one of 
its luncheons, the prospective speaker 
being told that of course he must make no 
allusion to his campaign. He followed 
directions, merely telling the Rotarians 
what the community needed, in his opin- 
ion, and suggesting that all good citizens 
should unite and demand such a program. 
Only by co-operation could the benefits be 
secured. Never was camouflage flimsier. 
Moreover, the chairman of the program 
committee was a close friend of the can- 
didate and an ardent campaigner. I was 
told that one of the newspapers in the 
city assisted by publishing the address 
very fully and sending hundreds of 


marked copies to independent voters. Is 


The publishers refused on 
the ground that the edition would be de- 
layed and could not make the trains for 
suburban points. The club agreed, if the 
advertisements were killed, to deliver 
the papers themselves by private auto- 
mobiles that evening to all points missed. 
The publishers accepted, the Rotarians 
bought up the two pages and delivered 
the edition in several neighboring towns. 
Instead of the vituperative advertising 
one page read, “A vote for Smith means 
a vote for a Greater Springfield.” The 
other page read, “A vote for Brown 
means a vote for a Greater Springfield.” 
From that time all campaigning ceased 
except personal solicitation by the candi- 
dates and their friends. And the city 
was saved a disgusting and damaging 
episode in its corporate history. Again, 
the letter of the constitution was not 
broken, but it would be difficult to get 
much deeper into politics. 

For a final illustration, I am going to 
present a case of which 
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publicity. A political election was com. 
ing on and the candidate opposing the 
city-hall ring announced that he would 
stand firmly on “the Rotary platform” 
and would clean up the city for the sake 
of the boys who were to be the men of 
the town a few years hence. Now let us 
imagine the rest: The club does not 
endorse nor recommend the candidate 
for office, but it commends his position 
openly. It asks the mayor, running for 
re-election, for a similar pledge. The 
pledge is not forthcoming. Instead, 
there comes a letter urging the Rotary 
club to stick to its principles and keep 
out of politics. The Rotary club makes 
no official reply. It publishes a page ad- 
vertisement in the daily papers stating its 
request to the mayor, his refusal to act, 
the platform of the reform candidate and 
the correspondence on the subject with 
the mayor. It states at the bottom 
of the advertisement: “The Rotary club 
is not in politics. It is, however, out to 
help boy life. It will help boy life even 
if it is necessary to do so by the avenue 
of political action. In accordance with 
its rules it does not recommend either 
candidate to the voters of the city, but it 
presents the above facts as a matter of 
record.” Again, the club is strictly with- 
in its rights: but is it going beyond the 
spirit of the Rotary action? 

It is easy to see that the penumbra is 
large. There are great stretches of ter- 
ritory in which no constitution can guide 
us. We have no John Marshall to in- 
terpret our constitution and create bind- 
ing precedents. Indeed, we have no prece- 
dents. And every one of our 1300 clubs 
must meet the bugaboo of politics 
sooner or later if it is to escape the 
thraldom of the negligible and enter. upon 
a career of noble and effective service. 
A large proportion of our opportunities 
to serve the communities in which we 
live will surely touch politics in many 
quarters. Giving 
free dinners is a 





I knew, but I am modify- 





ing it considerably and 
carrying it to a logical 
conclusion. As a matter 
of fact the Rotary club 
which was involved in this 
problem refused to allow 
itself to go to the limit 
and withdrew from its 
campaign. Let us imag- 
ine, however, that it did 
not. The assumption is 
not unreasonable. In the 


“It is impossible to ignore 
the fact that politics is the con- 
suming interest of a large frac- 
tion of our population during 
certain months of the year. It 
is an important matter to most 
of us. It stretches its tentacles 
into our business, our homes, 
our pleasures, and our duties. 
Naturally, it permeates most 
of our organizations.” 


kindly diversion, 
providing theatri- 
cal perform- 
ances for orphans 
is a worthy enter- 
prise, and Christ- 
mas trees for the 
community or the 
kiddies are not to 
be sneered at. 
But are not the 
criticisms of pop- 





city in question the boys 


ular essayists and 





were under constant temp- 

tation because the city authorities were 
permitting gambling joints and worse 
places to run without the slightest semb- 
lance of a ctirb. The Rotary club was 
working for boys. A survey revealed 
conditions that would have shocked the 
most hardened cynic. Representatives of 
the club visited the city hall and told the 
story. They were treated with scant 
courtesy. The club began a campaign of 


novelists due to 
the very fact that Rotary too often 
stops at such picayune things? These 
only scratch the surface. Often they do 
as much harm as good, for they deaden 
the consciences of the doers and make 
them forget the underlying reasons for 
poverty, vice, and crime. 
Rotary, if it is to escape the paltry and 
the pitiable, must indeed be more than a 
formal thing. (Continued on page 312.) 
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Questioned Documents 
How They are Proven Real or Fraudulent 


UESTIONED Documents! 

What are they and how do 

they originate? That will 

in your safe-deposit box 
nay eventually be one. That check 
vou wrote today may be tampered 
with before it reaches your bank, 
ir that petition or memorandum you 
were asked to sign may finally be a 
note or a receipt. Most business 
men know of raised checks or forged 
wills but do not understand the real 
significance of a questioned docu- 
ment until they have been compelled 
to defend a genuine one or attack 
a disputed one in court. 

With the tremendous increase in 
the use of documents in all lines of 
business during the last fifty years 
has come a corresponding increase 
in their use in fraud and crime. It 
is astounding to know that the 
money lost each year by forgery and 
fraudulent alteration of documents 
exceeds many times the amount lost 
by theft, including hold-ups and 
bank robberies. These losses un- 
doubtedly run into the millions of 
dollars. When a few scratches with 
a pen, a slight erasure, or a few 
added typewritten characters will 
change the ownership of a city block, 
cancel heavy financial obligations, or 
free a murderer, it is easy to see how 
tempting the field is to the dishonest. 
Take some examples, for instance: 

“Arthur L. Worthington refuses to 
pay a note against him, claiming that he 
did not sign it.” 

“James C. Snyder died in 1916 leaving 
a large estate. The signature to his will 
was attacked on the ground of forgery. 
Failing in this direction, an 





By ELBRIDGE W. STEIN 








Elbridge W. Stein is a member of the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with the classifi- 
cation of ‘‘Examiner of Questioned Documents.”’ 
His specialty covers all phases of the production 
of a document including the various methods by 
which documents are fraudulently altered or pro- 
duced, and oftentimes the manufa 


paper itself. ry 


be for $6.00, was bought in Goldsboro, 
N. C. Ina few days it was received in 
New York, but now called for $14,034.70. 
Was it changed? If so, when, where, 
and by whom?” 

“The Cumberland Coal Co. made a 
typewritten contract to deliver the entire 
output of mine No. 9 to one dealer for a 
period of four years. At the expiration 
of this time the dealer claimed that the 
time was not ‘four’ but ‘fourteen’ years 


cture of the 


as his contract now showed. The 
word ‘four’ came at the end of a line. 
Was ‘teen’ fraudulently added ?” 

“Mrs. W. W. Stayner received a 
package of cake by mail. She and 
her husband ate it. He died and she 
spent weeks in a hospital recover- 
ing. Arsenic was found in the 
crumbs of cale. The typewritten 
address on the package furnished the 
only tangible clue to the discovery 
of the sender.” 

“A factory girl was killed in the 
west. If the person accused of the 
murder wrote the note luring her to 
the place where slie was killed he 
was guilty; if he did not, he was 
innocent.” 


UCH problems as these are aris- 

ing all of the time in relation to 
documents, and upon the correct de- 
termination and proof of the facts 
in them depend fortunes, reputation, 
property, the liberty of some person, 
yr even life itself. 

Papers of many kinds are ques 
tioned for various reasons and finally 
reach the courts in an effort to de- 
termine which are good and which 
are bad. A document may be sus- 
pected because of its very tardy appear 
ance. A will that is not brought forward 
until the estate is just about to be finally 
settled, or after the failure of another 
line of litigation, with the explanation 
that it has just been found in an old book 
in the library, or in a bird’s nest up ina 
tree, does not ring true. The incomplete 
and unsatisfactory record of who had 
possession of a document, or the weird 
story of its strange birth, may shroud a 

paper with suspicion right 
from the beginning of its 





alleged new will of a later 





known existence. Strange 





date was produced and of- 
fered for probate. Notes 





tales that tax both the im- 
agination and credulity of 








and other claims against the 
estate, amounting to half a 
million dollars, were also 
presented by these contes- 
tants. The signature to all 
of these papers were dis- 
puted and had to be decided 
in court.” 


‘sL°STHER McALLIS- 

TER was drowned 
in a lake near her home. A 
pencil - written note was 
found, presumed to have 








been written by her. If she 
actually wrote it, her death 
was suicide; if she did not, 
it was murder.” 

“A bank draft, claimed to 


figure ‘‘8’’ is on top of the ‘‘5.”’ 


really rational minds are in- 
vented to explain the ap- 
pearance of bogus docu- 
ments. It is related in “The 
Problem of Proof” that, “A 
man saw a rat run under a 
board in an old house down 
in ‘Arkansaw,’ so the story 
was told in court, and in 
pulling off the board to 
catch the rat a will fell out 
that was the basis of two 
pretracted trials in the 
State of Texas. This rat’s- 


A photograph of a receipted voucher for ‘50’’ 2-cent stamps, nest. will was finally de- 
subsequently raised to ‘‘850’’ by inserting an ‘8’’ in front of the : 

“5”? and changing the amount from $1.00 to $17.00. 
larged photograph of the ‘'85’’ shows that the last stroke of the 


clared to be a forgery.” 
Checks, notes, contracts, 
wills, leases, letters, tele- 


The en- 
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The first photograph shows an altered contract. The dispute 
was whether ‘‘teen’’ was written with the same typewriter and 
at the same time as the entire document. 
spacing between the “‘r’’ and ‘“‘t’’ and the difference in the 
No. 2 shows a disputed 
It makes considerable difference whether 
you get thirty thousand dollars or the income from it. This 


condition of the typewriter ribbon. 
section of a will. 


grams, confirmations, entries, receipts, 
vouchers, carbon copies, sales tickets, 
memoranda, and stock certificates are 
some of the different kinds of docu- 
ments that are disputed; and the prob- 
lems . cover signatures, typewriting, 
erasures, handwriting, corrections, in- 
terlineations, additions, substitutions, se- 
quence of lines, seals, fasteners, pens, 
inks, pencils, paper, and time of writing. 


MITATION is as old as the biblical 

period of Jacob and Esau, but at no 
time in the world’s history has it been 
done so skilfully as today. A signature 
to a check can be forged so well that the 
bank will pay it without the slightest 
hesitation, and there are a few cases 
where a forgery has been so skilfully 
executed that the man whose name was 
forged could not tell from the sig- 
nature alone whether he had writ- 








Note the “‘t,’’ the 


fraudulent substitution of pages. For ex- 
ample, “the second page of a will of a 
wealthy New York manufacturer con- 
tained just six words of the actual be- 
quests together with the signatures of the 
testator and the witnesses. When the will 
was offered for probate the signature was 
suspected but found to be genuine. Dut. 
ing the investigation, however, it was 
discovered and finally proved that the 
first page of the will was written on a 
new No. 10 Remington typewriter but 
that the second page was written on an 
old Remington machine. It was finally 


conclusively shown that the machine 
used to write the fraudulent first page 
had not yet been manufactured when the 
will was signed and attested, and that 
this particular machine after it was made 
was in the office of the person who had 





ten it or not. Fortunately the great 
mass of forgery is bungling work, 
but many times it requires those 
who are especially skilled and 
trained and who devote unlimited 
time to these investigations to de- 
tect the work of some of the 
cleverest crooks. Many branches 
of applied science—optics, micro- 
scopy, photography, chemistry— 
are relied upon to separate the 
false from the true. 

The signature to a document is 
the point upon which an attack is 
usually made and as a rule a 
document is fraudulent because it 
contains a signature that is not |. 
genuine, but this is not always 
the case. A spurious instrument 
may be built around a genuine 
signature that had been written 
for another purpose, or where a 
document consists of more than 
one page there may have been a 





signature. 





writing of the original document. 
of the inserted line, the difference in the degree 
of the small ‘‘o’s,’’ and the form of the small ‘‘t.’”’ Apparently 
all typewritten letters have the same general characteristics, 
but under the microscope no two letters are exactly the same. 


is purely a question as to whether the interlineation was 
written with the same machine and at the same time as the 


Note the slant downward 
of roundness 


the custody of the will and who would 
profit by its changed provisions.” 

There is no one process or method by 
which all documents can be tested for 
genuineness with a positive result in each 
case. It sometimes happens that the part 
of an instrument that has never been 
suspected contains the key which un- 
locks its history. The paper upon which 
a document is written may not have been 
manufactured until after its alleged date, 
or the paper may have been torn from 
some old book, or sold by a dealer at a 
time wholly inconsistent with the con- 
tention of the party producing the docu- 
ment. Dated watermarks and_ water- 
marks of special design sometimes def- 
initely fix a date before which a docu- 
ment written upon paper containing them 
could not be genuine. 


‘THE torn perforations on a 

check or other instrument may 
match a particular stub and thus 
upset the entire story of its ori- 
gin. The writing may have been 
done after the paper was folded, 
and still other things about the 
use, quality, or manufacture of 
the paper may show when it was 
made or who prepared the docu- 
ment. The ink sometimes tells 
the whole story of the fraud. It 
may not have turned black until 
after it was produced, although 
purporting to have been written 
many years before. The use of 
an entirely different kind of ink 
to write an important part of a 








The first signature in this group is one that is easily 
forged, cannot be read, and should never be used. 
The second is not sufficiently plain to be easily 
read, but is a fair example of the average business 
The third contains all the elements of a 
good, business signature. It is plain, rap:dly writ- 
ten, contains smooth lines, and is the kind that is 


rarely forged. Study it. 


will or contract may not match 
the story, or on the other hand, 
may corroborate other indications 
that it is a genuine addition. 


It is not to be inferred that all 
disputed documents are fraudu- 
lent, or that all unsigned writing 
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It is difficult to forge a signature written in an easy, flowing 
hand. Defective line quality of forged signatures is shown in 
illustration No. 1, compared with the genuine signature. The 
strong, smooth shading on the capital ‘‘S’’ could not be copied 
by the forger. No. 2 shows signatures to two notes presented 
against an estate. They have been photographed under ruled 
squares which shows a similarity of form, size, length, and 
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a curious coincidence the date of this will, January 3rd, 1912, 
came within the field on the paper where the watermark shows 
that the paper was not made until 1913. No. 4—The first sig- 
nature is a freehand imitation forged to a transfer of stock. 
The lack of freedom and smoothness of the lines, as well as the 
retouching and repairing of the lines is in abrupt contrast to 
the speed, vigor, and smoothness of the lines in the genuine 
signature shown just below. From these examples it is easy 





spacing which with other qualities in them indicate that they 


were both traced from the same model signature. No. 3—By to realize the exact. ng processes used in detecting forgeries. 


was written by the one accused of hav- 
ing written it. Genuine signatures to 
valuable documents are sometimes denied 
by the actual signers; and legacies, as 
well as entire estates, are jeopardized 
by attacks upon a perfectly good signa- 
ture to a will. This kind of litigation 
when aided by perjury and a skilful 
and unprincipled advocate, is occasion- 
ally successful. Especially is this true 
when the defense knows that such a 
denial or attack is plainly an attempt at 
fraud and feels confident that the integ- 
rity of the document itself and ordinary 
proof of genuineness will be sufficient to 
sustain it. Some people have yet to 
learn that it is possible under certain 
conditions, and in some courts, to es- 
tablish legally that in effect “black is 
white” and that wrong and fraud occa- 
sionally prevail against right and truth. 
The business man who has not had occa- 
sion to go to court to sustain what he 
knows to be a genuine document is some- 
times astonished to learn that this is often 
a difficult process and that sometimes it 
is unsuccessful. 

Imitation of a signature is usually 
done by one of two methods—tracing or 
free-hand. Either of these methods are 
free-hand, Either of these methods is 
a careful examination of a spurious sig- 
nature usually shows that the line qual- 
ity is very deficient. Instead of the 





strong, forceful, smooth lines of the 
genuine signatures, there are, instead, 
slowly, consciously, and carefully drawn 
lines which show that the signature has 
not really been “written.” 

A traced signature is betrayed by the 
model from which it was made if the 
model is found. The close mechanical 
agreement between them in size, spacing 
and forms of letters, together with the 
defective movement shown by the un- 
steady lines, brands the signature as false 
and points to the method used to produce 
it. A free-hand forgery or imitation of 
a signature is usually detected by the 
differences between it and the genuine 
writing. It may be done too well or it 
may vary in some inconspicuous, yet sig- 
nificant detail of form or movement. It 
is a difficult thing to copy the exact 
forms of letters in an unfamiliar signa- 
ture and at the same time do it with the 
same degree of skill used by the writer 
of the genuine ones. 


LAINNESS, smoothness and speed 

are the essentials of a good business 
signature. Each letter in a name should 
stand out with perfect legibility. There 
is an erroneous idea that an odd, eccen- 
tric signature consisting of an illegible 
maze of lines jumbled together in an 
intricate way is difficult to forge. This 





tangled-line, picket-fence signature is not 
only an easy one to imitate successfully— 
a few lines more or less makes no dif- 
ference—but is an open invitation to the 
forger and a constant irritation to those 
who attempt to read it. 

Names should be spelled out in full 
where the signature would otherwise be 
short. A larger quantity of writing is 
more difficult to forge successfully than 
a few letters, therefore, if “Theodore 
Opp” were to write his name “T. Opp” 
it would be much easier to forge than if 
he wrote it out in full. It is not advis- 
able to use very broad stub pens and 
neither stylographic pens nor lead pen- 
cils should be used for signature writing. 
A simple rubric or flourish is a good 
thing to add to a signature, but it should 
not be made so as to obscure an othier- 
wise legible signature, and it should not 
extend so far below the letters that it 
could not be used in the space for the 
signature on a check. A_ signature 
should never be retouched, mended or 
overwritten in any way but written 
freely and rapidly. 

But few can write with a high degree 
of skill, yet most writers can speed up 
their signature writing somewhat and 
thus write their names in a way that will 
make it more difficult to imitate them 


(Continued on page 298.) 
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‘In Answer to Yours—” 


By HARRY BOTSFORD 





WO kinds of letters 

cross every desk: 

One kind, paper, ink 

and formality—goes 
the way of the waste-basket. 
The other—logical, human, 
appealing —draws the eye, 
erips, sways, and convinces. 
One is the product of care- 
less routine; the other of 
conscious creation. 

Forty or fifty years ago the 
only letters that showed 
any symptoms of red-blooded 
authorship were impassioned 
love missives and the heated 
chronicles of political aspir- 
ants. Then it was the custom for one 
business man in answering a letter from 
his jobber or from a customer, to seize 
his quill and after making a few prelimi- 
nary flourishes, start off in this manner: 

“Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of the seventh ultimo and in 
reply will say in answer to yours—etc.” 

Then after carefully reviewing the 
whole transaction in intricate and com- 
plicated language, he would sum up his 
side of the matter in a page or so, and 
then sign the whole, “Your most obedi- 
ent servant.” Having had, at various 
times, the privilege of going through old 
files of business correspondence, I am of 
the honest opinion that doing business by 
mail in those days was an occupation 
which might very justly come under the 
classification of “heavy labor.” Not only 
did they make heavy work of writing; 
but the reading also was heavy work. 

Then someone, somewhere, conceived 
the idea that human interest could be 
woven into a business letter as well as 
into a personal message, that a business 
letter, after all, was a personal message 
and that it was possible to talk to a man 
a thousand miles away in the same words 
one would use if the man sat beside one’s 
desk. The idea was revolutionary and 
the business and professional world were 
slow to adopt it because it seemed utterly 
reactionary and radical in aspect. 


THAT discovery, developed, has of it- 

self, dissolved distance and placed in- 
ter-relationship of business men upon a 
basis of courtesy and intimacy that no 
other medium could accomplish. 

A letter is only composed of paper, ink, 
and words, but it is an object of tremen- 
dous possibilities. A letter has first call 
on the attention of a business or profes- 





ter results. 


Ne correspondence can be divided into 
two classes: The cold, formal type of letters 
and the cordial, friendly kind that win confidence 
—and customers! While both kinds reflect the per- 
sonality of the writer, the formal, conventional type 
are sometimes misleading as a murror reflecting the 
writer for oftentimes he attempts “fine writing” 
where an easy conversational style would bring bet- 
This article, in which the author dis- 
cusses the relative values of the two kinds of cor- 
respondence, ts written from the perspective of 
several years of careful observance. 


sional man in the work of the day. The 
first work in every office is the reading 
and answering of mail. Salesmen may 
wait in the coldness of the outer office 
and buyers may linger in the waiting or 
reception-rooms while the executive 
reads a letter written by a man a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Consider the magic of a stamp which 
bears the profile of the founder of 
America; it has an entrée everywhere; 
it eliminates physical distance entirely 
and makes merry of isolation. A _ wi- 
dowed and poverty-stricken woman in 
the mountains of West Virginia can use 
that little messenger and it can carry her 
sorry tale to the inmost room of the 
White House; I sit in a pleasant room in 
a big farmhouse entirely surrounded by 
snow and it carries my message to a cer- 
tain office in Wall Street and Charles 
Schwab writes me a letter—and sends it 
to me by virtue of that little red messen- 
ger. It will take for me a message to a 
friend of mine who lives on a country 
road in England between Scarborough 
and Lewisham by virtue of rail and wa- 
ter transportation and country post. 
Magic! Pure magic, harnessed and obe- 
dient to the wishes of those who own it. 

Consider the mail that comes to your 
desk each day. Each letter you read is 
typical of the man or the firm which 
sends it out. Here is one letter that is 
breezy, cheerful, and friendly—it is 
from a chap who wants to sell you some 
life insurance and he starts out his letter 
in such a way that your interest is cap- 
tured. “If this letter were printed on a 
thousand dollar bill, it could scarcelv be 
more valuable to you than the message it 
now contains” he starts out. Can you 
imagine a good business man—any per- 
son with a spark of curiosity—throwing 





that letter aside without fin- 
ishing it. 

Here’s a letter from a 
concern making good shoes 
which desires to sell you 
some of its goods. Out of 
the mass of the mail it sticks 
out with the same degree of 
intensity that a colored gen- 
tleman shows in a_ snow 
storm. It is a “different” let- 
ter—in every way. In small 
type in the upper left-hand 
corner you note “We 
omit from our letters the 
merely formal terms of po- 
liteness as well as assurances 
of self-evident esteem. Simplifyd 
spelling is used thruout.” Perhaps vou 
do not favor “simplifyd” spelling; and 
perhaps you do not hold to a belief that 
it is good business to leave out the usual 
forms of polite salutation; assuming 
that this is your attitude, I will venture 
to say that if you had received ten letters 
from shoe manufacturers, that this letter 
carried with it enough personality to 
make it the outstanding one among the 
others. The writer of that letter has 
given his letters a distinct personality 
that makes them original in every re- 
spect. ; 


this: 


ERE is a letter which reverts to the 

stone age of business correspond- 
ence; observe the stilted and stereotyped 
length of this tiresome and much too- 
long sentence: 


“Our connections are such as to make :t 
possible for you to place your order with 
us right here in the city, where we can 
show you the goods and demonstrate the 
efficiency of our cars, and we hope that just 
as soon as you receive the catalogue you 
will look it over carefully and make it a 
point to call at our salesroom which is con- 
nected with our general offices, and give us 


an opportunity to show what our cars 
can do.” 
Just contrast the following letter, 


characteristic of a certain tailor with the 
one just quoted and note the refreshing 
ease of expression that is used: 


“Do you know that Henry has been cut- 
ting clothes for some of this city’s hest 
dressers for the past ten years and that 
some of our old customers run in from out 
of town just to get that perfection of fit 
they know that only Henry can give? This 
is just an indication of the confidence par- 
ticular dressers have in our ability to give 
clothes comfort and satisfaction.” 


This letter has personality—the tailor 
even tells you the name of his cutter and 
you feel moreover that he is sincere in 
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his desire to serve. Mentally, you make 
a note that you will let this tailor build 
your next suit. 


O you remember among your friends 
one who is a member of that ancient 
and honorable profession of architecture ? 
If you do, try an experiment the next time 
you see him. The result will surprise you. 
Just ease yourself into your friend’s 
office sometime when he isn’t rushed with 
work and ask him if he ever heard of 
a chap down in Sumter, South Carolina, 
by the name of Ryttenberg. You’re bound 
to get an immediate reaction. ‘“Rytten- 
berg?” He ponders just a second and 
then his face will light up with a grin 
and he will say with a chuckle, “Oh, yes, 
that’s the chap who writes the ‘Architec- 
tural Love Letters.’ Of course I know 
him! Only man I ever knew who had 
sense enough to write letters to an archi- 
tect under the assumption that he was a 
real human being !” 

Doesn’t that sort of whet your appetite 
and doesn’t it make you want to know 
something about these letters? Here’s 
the story. Irving A. Ryttenberg is presi- 
dent of a company in Sumpter which 
makes a_ particular 
kind of brick that is 
different in color 
and texture from the 
ordinary kind. He’s 
commonly known as 
“Rytt” to a wide cir- 
cle of friends. I’ve 
read his letters and 
any man who can 
write letters such as 
he writes is a friend 
of mine—hence, I’m 
to call him 


going 

“Rytt” from now on. 
If he resents the 
familiarity, he can 


try heaving one of 
his famous “ Air- 
dale” bricks at me. 
I'd like one, anyway, 
for a paper-weight ! 


T started out like 

this: Rytt knew he 
had a good brick and 
one which was un- 
usual in every re- 
spect. As the prod- 
uct was unusual, 
Rytt felt that it 
should be presented 
in an unusual man- 
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ers in the profession. His first mailing 
list was secured by the simple expedient 
of taking ten names from the Architec- 
tural Forum. He called this letter the 


“Wastebasket Letter” and for sheer 
nerve and courage, I think the Ictter 
should be awarded the palm. The idea 


of putting in a few smiles in the letter 
to a profession usually regarded as staid 
and solemn is a splendid one—but the 
very idea of asking the architect to 
classify himself! WHere’s the letter. 


“Mr. Archi Tect, 

“Somewhere, U. S. A. 
“Dear Sir: 

“We divide Architects into four classes, 
real Architects, regular Architects, medi- 
ocres and 2x 4’s. If you are so unfortunate 
as to belong to either of the latter classes, 
you will not be interested in our product 
and will be wasting time to read farther, as 
it takes a real Architect to appreciate some- 
thing as new and different as our brick. 

“Two hundred years B. C. a Chinese 
philosopher said, ‘There is nothing new un- 
der the sun.’ 

“Somewhere else we have heard about it 
being as difficult for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye as for a rich man to enter 
Heaven or a Brick Manufacturer to get be- 
yond the chief draftsman and reach the 
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ner — forceful and 
compelling. The idea 
for a series of let- 
ters to architects 
came to him one day 
and as a result the 
first of the series of 
“love letters” was 
conceived. 

At this time, Rytt 
did not know a single 
architect — at least 
any of the top-notch- 
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‘Personality letters,’’ of which the above are fair samples, are being used with 
marked success by Rotarian Harry Latz, manager of the Alamac Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. The decorative sketches carry a 
is always appreciated. 


as shown above. 
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everyth 
your visit most enjoyable, 
words, “Welcome to Our Seales: and tena's right 


istinctive note of welcome that 
Imagine the surprise and pleasure of a newly married 
couple upon receiving a letter of congratulation and welcome, ‘‘illustrated’’ 
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‘Main Guy’ in the Architect's office. \V¢ 
have shown both to be fallacies and wit), 
your permission we will prove it to y: 


“An Architect's time is valuable an¢ 
knowing this I don’t waste it. Those oy. 
sidered the most difficult to approach are 
the easiest for the one who somet! ng 
really worth while to offer. The bigger +! 
are the harder they fall for our Dixie 1 = 
ture Brick. These brick are so differen: 
and they have none of the mechanical sa:me- 
ness which you have always regarded a; a 
necessary evil of quality brick. 


“In addressing this letter to you I know 
just as much about you as you do about 
me, but if you are what we hope you ars, 
you are going to know something of. our 
unglazed flashed brick. You never heard 
of such a thing before, have you? 

“One man wrote us they reminded him 
of an Airedale dog—they were so darned 
ugly they were beautiful—and then sent 
us an order for a $100,000 residence. Please 
classify yourself by letting us know if you 
think you will be interested. We will send 
you samples to prove there is something 
new in brick, and we have it.” 


MMEDIATELY before the salutation 

of this letter, and printed in red ink, 
Rytt said, “May the Good Lord save this 
letter from the wastebasket until you 
have read the first paragraph.” 

Apparently arcli- 
tects liked the lette: 
It certainly im 
pressed in an indel 
ible manner upon 
their minds the per 
sonality of th 
writer and his prod- 
uct. This letter was 
sent to a list of onl 
ten leaders, remem 
ber. Well, more an- 
swers came in than 
letters sent out. 
Some passed the 
word along to 
others. One letter 
was received from a 
New York City 
architect. He said, 
“We fall for the 
subtle flattery of 
your letter and find 
ourselves suddenly 
very interested in 
your brick. Will 
you do us the kind- 
ness to send us a 
few samples and 
quotations ?” 


~Mlamac Vara 
SEL 


rely - 


HE success of 

the letter was so 
encouraging that the 
same letter was sent 
out to architects in 
cities where dealers 
were established. 
These letters, too, by 
reason of their ap- 
proach and person- 
ality plus, accom- 
plished excellent re- 
sults. 

In due course of 
time Rytt wrote 
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SUMTER. Sourm Camouimn 
Sept. 2, 19a2 
Accepting @ substitute for Airedale Brick 
ie Liee calling om the Sister of 
The giri you Love. 









tr. Archi Tect, 
Somewhere, U. 5. A. 
ity dear Archi: 












Were you ever in love, or ere you just serrie’? Remesder how 
you were introduced te her, began to admire, and then----~-well! you 
kaow the rest. 





That's the exy it fe with those Airedale Brick. They are 
eo derned ugly they fascinate you. Soon ou are introduced to thee 
you begin to edmire-----then it's all off. 

Have you heard how they tried te shut our *Pupe* out of the 
Shelburne Hotel job, ith which everyone is now delighted? There's » 
case of real leve without marriage. Same Archie sent us 
another job in Hew York, and they say-----Oh! you Know hee it te 


when chilérea 
will be im @ litter. 


arm EES 


or we it ° 
people all the tige. If we can ship our rotten looking junk from ‘way 
down South in Dixie’ to Hew York, Seston, . even 
Rochester, Minn., for the Mayo Clinic to dissect and me ene gets out 
court imjunetions tnet ere mow so popular----find the ansver, and 


Write it te 


al 


1? YOU BALIBVE IT-------~ it*? So. 
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F the » 

want +t ext day, « 

enth 2 show you thee ~h.., 
UBlastic adout ee new 


Youre truly, 


A change has taken place during recent years in the type of business correspondence between firms and ‘their clients. A 
striking example is the very unusual letter shown above, one of a series mailed by a brick manufacturer to architects. Also 
note the cordial friendly tone conveyed in the other letters. 


other letters—each one of which is a 
model of the unusual in correspondence 
with professional men. Space forbids 
that other letters be quoted in full but 
here are a few extracts taken at random 
from the rest of the series of live-wire 
letters: 

“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 

“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes and ships and Dixie Bricks, 
Of cabbages and kings.” 
—Apologies to Mr. Lowell (sic). 

“You are about to ask about the price. 

“Like yours, our charges are reasonable 
and commensurate with the service ren- 
dered. 

“Architectural Love Letters have an Ob- 
jective. It is not Facetiousness. Selling 
Face Brick to an Architect is Like Kissing 
a Girl. Why? 

“Any man with sufficient strength can 
grab, hold and kiss a girl once. He may 
get away with a scratched face or a blacked 
eye but he can never come again, not even 
to the house. 

“The proper way to sell an Architect is 
to court him as you would a girl, showing 
the individuality, originality or any other 
qualities you or your product may possess 
and, by arousing his interest and curiosity, 
create a desire for a sample. 

“If your kisses or samples are above 
standard, you will always be welcomed and 
an invitation to deliver stock will be forth- 
coming.” 

Rytt says of the letters that they have 
done more than they were intended for— 
the real purpose of the letters was to let 
architects know about the — brick—the 
selling end of it was then up to the local 
dealer. The letters have sold brick— 
lots of them. Rytt is just back from a 
trip spent in visiting architects and in 
almost every case he found a hearty wel- 
come traceable to the good-will built up 
by the letters. In his office he has file 
after file of comment on the letters. A 


few of the letters say that the writer 
thinks the letters are rotten—but—they 
ask to have more of them! 

In brief, Rytt is to be congratulated, | 
think, on this series of letters. They are 
human and they have done a big, diffi- 
cult job in introducing a new brick to a 
profession that is commonly supposed to 
be too professional and dignified to be 
approached other than in the sober terms 
of a specification. 


ID you ever stop at the Alamac Ho- 

tel in Atlantic City? If you have you 
have carried away with you some mighty 
pleasant memories of an hotel where 
everyone of the employees from the 
manager to the bussboy seemed interested 
in making your stay pleasant in every 
respect. The Alamac is a very success- 
ful hotel and the promotional activities 
are in charge of Harry Latz, manager 
and one of the proprietors and incident- 
ally a Rotarian, as is also Rytt, writer 
of love letters. 

Letters play a mighty important part 
in the business of this hotel. For ex- 
ample, you write them for a reserva- 
tion and in reply you get a letter from 
Harry Latz that makes you wish your 
vacation started tomorrow. Facsimiles 
of a few of their letters are shown: else- 
where. Note the border decorations! 
Makes Bill Smith feel pretty good, 
doesn’t it? 

And the letter! Just read it aloud and 
see how friendly it sounds—just as in- 
tended, it reads like a letter from an 
old friend who is expecting you to be 
his guest for a while: 

“Hello ‘Bill’ Smith! 

“Your welcome inquiry bustled in on us 
this a. m. Awfully glad to know you're 
going to visit Atlantic City. 

“I have set aside a large and sunny room 
—two windows, looking squarely at the fas- 


cinating waves. The rate will meet with 
your approval—that’s a detail to be settled 
on your arrival. 

“Rest assured that we of the Alamac are 
going to do everything in our power to make 
your visit enjoyable. In other words, ‘Wel- 
come to Our City!’ and that’s right from 
the bottom of our hearts. Rotarily,—etc.” 


Nice letter, isn’t it? That approval 
just naturally slips out and it is as sin- 
cere as the gentleman who wrote the 
letter ! 

And the Alamac lives up to the prom- 
ises made. The minute you get off the 
train a courteous porter whisks bag and 
baggage and your own self into buss, and 
flowers in that buss make it a trifle cosier. 
Doormen and bell boys display unusual 
courtesy in greeting you on arrival and 
the waiting clerk appears sincerely happy 
and says, “Welcome, Mr. Smith.” You 
arrive in your room and find a vase of 
flowers for Mrs. Smith. Meantime the 
office is busy. A card is sent to the 
local secretary of the Rotary Club noti- 
fying them of Bill Smith’s arrival. If 
the man is a member of some other or 
ganization, we understand that the same 
service is rendered. Other items of ser- 
vice—complimentary wash-rag, shoe 
cloth, clothes brush, sample of tooth 
paste, powder, and shaving brush,—all 
these grace the bathroom. Forgotten 
your tooth brush—the management fur- 
nishes you with a new one at no cost. 
The head-waiter greets you by name 
and—but no more of service—i must re 
turn to letters. 

Here’s still another type of personality 
letter that produces business and good 
will for Harry Latz: 

“Dear Mr. Man: 

“A mysterious man murmured that you 
were coming to Atlantic City next week 
and said you were going to put up at the 

(Continued on page 307.) 
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Welfare Work and Service Features 
That Pay Big Dividends 


By ROBERT F. SALADE 








lik solution of 
the so-called la- 
bor problem is 
to be found in 
that most remarkable essay 
“Compensation,” written 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
which deals with the dual 
nature of human relation- 
ships. As Emerson points 
out, we get from life just 
what we put into it, and 
the success of our rela- 
tions with our fellows is 
largely determined by the 
attitude which we assume 
in dealing with them. 
Thus the employer who 
provides for welfare work 
for his employees will find that it pays 
from the efficiency standpoint as well as 
from the personal satisfaction that he 
derives from being to his employees 
something more than just “the boss.” 
The ideal relation of capital and labor 
is that of free-cooperation for mutual 
benefit. Anything which tends to pro- 
duce this result is desirable from an in- 
dustrial and economic standpoint whether 
it is known as “welfare work,” “service 
to employees,” “personnel work,” or any 
other of the numerous variations of the 
theme. In some instances such work 
takes the form of restaurants, restrooms, 
social activities, or entertainments for 
the employees. In others, it comprises 
medical service, insurance benefits, or 
other provisions for their health and 
safety. Still other employers have ar- 
ranged profit-sharing plans by which the 
employee’s efficiency is directly related to 
his pay check. There are also some 
firms which offer the employee opportu- 


Club,”’ a popular recreational center. 
built and maintained for employees of the Curtis Publishing Com- 





r 


Above—Recreational privileges are available to all employees of the 
National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. At left is shown 
one of a number of sheltered camps and at the right, ‘“The Old Barn 


pany of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


nities for further education of either a 
technical or general nature. But all these 
plans tend to the same result—better re- 
lationship between employer and em- 
ployee—a reduced turnover of labor—and 
more efficiency in the plant, resulting in 
a better product and a greater output. 


ie is the wise employer of labor who 
adheres strictly to the law of com- 
pensation in all of his dealings with men. 
And, it is a wise employee who will keep 
the same law. The employer gains noth- 
ing by trying to make machines of his 
workers. And workers will not advance a 
step in any attempt to deceive their em- 
ployer. Nothing in the way of perma- 
nent results can be accomplished merely 
by force, either by employer or employee. 
Strikes and lockouts of workers have 
brought very few good results for any 
of those concerned. 

Often has it been said that the great- 
est thing in the world is love. The em- 


Below—the Country Club, 





ployer who loves his 
workers in the broad sense 
of the term has alread 
solved his labor problem. 
And love does not neces- 
sarily mean impractical 
sentimentality but it does 
mean genuine, honest af- 
fection, words of encour- 
agement, acts of kindness, 
and absolute justice. There 
is such a thing as an em- 
ployer being “in love with 
his work,” on the other 
hand it is difficult for an 
employee to reconcile his 
love for his work with 
actual conditions when he 
is employed by selfish, 
greedy and oppressive interests. 

However, working conditions in the 
great American industries are constantly 
improving. The dingy workshops of 
the past have largely been replaced by 
clean, sanitary, “daylight” factories. The 
workers, as a rule, are receiving high 
wages for their labor; their lives and 
health are being safeguarded; and, in 
many instances employees are participat- 
ing in various benefits and profit-sharing 
plans which were undreamed of in the 
past. 

The splendid welfare work now being 
conducted by many large employers for 
their workers easily proves that the 
spirit of the Golden Rule is by no means 
dead. A great deal of this welfare work 
is going into the pay envelopes of the 
workers, while a considerable portion of 
it is devoted to the health, comfort, and 
happiness of those who receive the pay 
envelopes. 

To cite one example, a large number 
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’ manufacturing concerns have pro- 
vided cafeterias and lunchrooms for 
their employees where hot, substantial 
meals are served at cost. In a few 
instances, figuring the overhead, the 
meals are served below cost, this ex- 
vense cheerfully borne by the em- 
plovers because they want to give 
workers the benefit of good food 
served without undue loss of time. 
Such restaurants are often the scenes 
1f many happy gatherings, and they 
help immeasurably in making the em- 
ployees of a plant just like one big 
family. Special dinners are arranged on 
holidays and other occasions with musical 
entertainments to add interest and pro- 
mote fellowship. 


Among the leaders in such welfare or 
“service” work are the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, one 
of the pioneers in welfare work for em- 
ployees, and the Hershey Chocolate 
Company of Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
community builders. There are many 
others such as the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia; Ford Motor 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan; Double- 
day, Page and Company, of Garden City, 
New York; American Optical Company, 
of Southbridge, Massachusetts, and hun- 
dreds more which are doing excellent 
work along welfare lines. 


HE names which have been quoted 

are particularly notable. The beauti- 
ful town of Hershey, Pennsylvania, was 
built by the Hershey Chocolate Company 
mainly for the benefit of its employees. In 
this town, which is one of the finest 
industrial towns of its kind in the world, 
are schools, community buildings, free 
libraries, auditorium, a spacious park, 
and even a zoological garden. The com- 
pany has assisted hundreds of workers 
in buying their own homes. There are 
first-class restaurants, a country club and 
special educational courses for all who 
care to take advantage of them. The 
factory buildings are of the most modern 
construction; all work is performed un- 
der perfect sanitary conditions; there are 
restrooms; and certain periods are set 
aside for outdoor recreation. There is a 
hospital in charge of doctors and trained 
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At left— 
Industrial 
School for 
boys main- 
tained by the 
Hershey 
Chocolate 
Company, 
Hershey, 
Pennsylvania 


Below—one of 
the 75 mod- 
el Hershey 
farms. 


At right— 
the large 
dining- 
room for 
employees 
of the Nat- 
ional Cash 
Register 
Company 
Dayton, 
Ohio, where 
meals are 
served at 
cost. 


nurses; every worker is given a vacation 
with pay, and there are many other ad- 
vantages which appeal not only to the 
employees but which are planned espec- 
ially for the welfare and happiness of 
their families. 

The town of Hershey, often called the 
“chocolate and cocoa town,” was laid out 
by an expert in town planning. It is 
model in every respect. Throughout 
eight townships in three great agricul- 
tural counties, comprising eight thou- 
sand fertile acres, are also located a 
series of 75 model farms. Each farm is 
a separate unit, having its own modern 
dairy with its own equipment and all elec- 
trically equipped with the latest appli- 
ances for both labor-saving and sanita- 
tion. The homes of the farmers and 
dairymen have every convenience, and 
these model farms together with the in- 
dustrial town of Hershey, is the mecca 
for thousands of visitors from all over 
the world each year. 

Co-operation and ideal community life 
are the underlying forces in this indus- 
trial town. This is well illustrated, for 
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example, in the “Hershey Department 
Store.” Instead of having many small 
stores with incomplete stocks, a depart- 
ment store was established that would 
give quality and service and afford the 
wide selection offered by modern city 
merchandising. Other enterprises in 
this community of mutual interest, not 
mentioned before, include banking, mer- 
chandising, parks, theatres, an electric 
railway and electric lighting and tele- 
phone systems; in all, a score of differ- 
ent undertakings employing several thou- 
sand people. 

In addition to the “consolidated 
school,” including both the common 
and higher grades, is the Hershey 
Industrial School, beautifully laid out 
on some 800 acres of land, located one 
mile south of Hershey. A charming 
old house which was Mr. M. S. 
Hershey’s birthplace, the founder of 
the business, is used as the nucleus 
of the school. The school is arranged 
on the cottage plan, admitting groups 
of 20 boys to each cottage. At pres- 
ent there are seven cottages of boys, 






new groups of boys being added from 


time to time. Boys whose fathers are 
dead are admitted between the ages of 
three and one-half and six years, pro- 
vided they are dependent and sound in 
body and mind. All orphans admitted 
are given good wholesome food; plainly, 
neatly and comfortably clothed without 
distinctive dress, and comfortably 
housed. Due regard is paid to their 
health and physical training. They are 
instructed in several branches of a sound 
education, including agriculture, horticul- 
ture, gardening, and such mechanical 
trades and handicrafts or natural or 
physical sciences as, in the opinion of the 
managers, their best capacities and abil 
ity may merit or warrant, to fit them 
selves for useful occupations in life 
This school is non-sectarian although th: 
moral and religious training is very 
closely looked after. All the advantages 
of this school are gratuitous. 
The welfare work of the 
Company is not confined to the industry 
in Hershey, Pennsylvania; it has ex- 
tended to Cuba where is located a sec- 
ond model town also called “Hershey,” 


Hershey 
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Two very interesting photographs of Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
The first shows the central por- 
In addition to the chocolate factory there 
isa Y. W.C. A., department store, trust company, men’s 


taken from an aeroplane. 
tion of the city. 


about twenty-eight miles from Havana, 
laid out and built by the Hershey Com- 
pany in i916. Here are located the ex- 
tensive sugar mills and plantations where 
more than 5,000 people are employed. 
Everything is modern and the con- 
venience of the workers is just as care- 
fully considered as in the sister town of 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. The avenues 
are wide and macadamized, with cement 
sidewalks and long rows of shade trees. 
All of the homes are attractive, each 
with its lawn and garden and there is a 
beautiful two-story hotel with every con- 
venience for workers and for visitors. 
At the time that this “sugar town” was 
laid out, a beautiful park was built for 
employees and their families, with a base- 
ball diamond and many other amusement 


teatures. 


ROM the welfare work being done at 

Hershey, Pennsylvania, let us go to 
another big industry concerned with the 
manufacture of an entirely different type 
of product. For many years the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company has been 
famous for its welfare work of which 
the company’s army of workers is not 
only the beneficiary, but which extends 
to the general public of Dayton, Ohio, 
where the factory and offices are located. 
In fact, it may be truthfully said that this 
company’s welfare work is of national 
scope, and has helped thousands of per- 
sons throughout the United States. The 
late John H. Patterson, founder of the 
business, is one of the pioneers of indus- 
trial welfare work. Hills and Dales 
Park, formerly a part of the estate owned 
by Mr. Patterson, consisting of some 
three hundred acres, was deeded outright 
to the city of Dayton in March, 1918, 
and $10,000 a year for three years pro- 
vided for maintenance. This park is 
now open to the public, which includes 
the “N. C. R.” employees. The amuse- 


ments and other features of the park in- 
clude: baseball grounds, tennis courts, 
an eighteen-hole golf course, dancing 


academy, basket-ball court, croquet and 
quoits grounds, billiard rooms, children’s 
play apparatus, bathing pool, sand piles, 
and refreshment stands. The Old Barn 
Club is a community club operated by 
the company; it is open to any one living 
in Dayton or vicinity, and the dues are 
only $1.00 per year. One of the features 
of the Hills and Dales Park is the shel- 
tered “camping spots” with ovens and 
other equipment, including dishes. More 
than twenty thousand people enjoy these 
camps yearly. 

The N. C. R. Schoolhouse has a seat- 
ing capacity of 2,300, and it contains the 
latest stereopticon and motion-picture 
equipment. Every work day, entertain- 
ments are given at noon in the School- 
house for all employees. Several eve- 
nings during each month entertainments 
are given for workers and their families 
and often the children of employees par- 
ticipate in the entertainment provided 
for their parents. 

The N. C. R. City Club is a downtown 
center of education as well as social ac- 
tivities for the workers. Some of the 
courses offered in the “Owl Classes” held 
at this club are: Salesmanship, adver- 
tising, public speaking, shop mathematics, 
dressmaking, mechanical drawing, ac- 
counting, printing, Spanish, home econ- 
omics. There are other subjects but these 
will serve to give an idea of the range. 

All employees are asked to participate 
in the “suggestion contests” which are 
held by the company, and $2,000 to $4,000 
is distributed every six months to the 
winners. Some years, more than 15,000 
suggestions have been received. and 
about one-third of all those received are 
adopted by the company. In addition to 
the prizes, a dinner is given to the win- 
ners, to which their fam ':cs are invited. 

There are accommodations for more 
than a thousand employees in the din- 
ing-rooms for factory workers, and there 
are separate dining-rooms for executives 
and office workers and women employees. 
The meals are served at the cost of food 


the Central theater. 
the athletic field, including baseball diamond, tennis courts 
andswimming pool. In the distance can be seen Hershey Park. 


club, cafe, and ‘‘Inn,’’ and in the right foreground is shown 


In the picture at the right are shown 


and service. Another feature of interest 
is the Hygiene Department of the fac 
tory. The staff consists of two doctor: 
four trained nurses, two masseurs, and 
two dentists. In addition to looking aite: 
injuries, minor ailments, and the teeth 
of employees, this staff also conducts 
training in health education. As a 
sult, the ordinary illnesses of employe: 
have been reduced to a very low figure 
A visiting nurse is available to mak 
calls at the homes of any employees 
where illness has been reported. 

All machinery in the various factor) 
buildings is equipped with safety devices 
Dry sweeping has been abolished ani 
all polishing machines are connected 
with exhausts to carry off the dust 
Large ventilation ducts provide th 
workrooms with fresh air. Pure spring 
water is available in every department 
and employees are furnished with sani- 
tary drinking cups, individual towels, and 
private lockers. Shower baths are avail- 
able to all workers. Among the man) 
other sanitary measures in force is th 
daily sterilization of all hair brushes an 
combs throughout the factory. 


HE National Cash Register Compai 

tas made notable progress in tl 
training of apprentices. All apprentic: 
spend half of their time in the shops an 
the other half of their time in hig 
school. In the shops they receive certai: 
technical training (earning money whi! 
they work) and in the high school secu: 
a necessary knowledge of high scho 
fundamental subjects. Advanced appre! 
tices are given special courses in th 
University of Cincinnati. 

Children in the grade schools of tli 
neighborhood where the factory is !o 
cated are also given the opportunity t 


profitably employ their leasure time. And 


these opportunities are not confined t 
the children of employees. 
of the neighborhood are eligible. The 


boys’ box factory provides training in the 


(Continued on page 304.) 
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Each club in the district selects one elector 
for every twenty-five or major fraction thereof of its membership, 
each such elector being entitled to cast one vote in the selection 
The nominees selected at the conferences held 
during the last three months will then be formally elected at the 
The eleventh and nineteenth districts 
were each divided in an effort to lighten the work of the district 
governor by reducing the number of clubs in each district. The 
first twenty-seven official reports received, representing 905 clubs, 
show only ten clubs not represented at their district conferences. 

Based on these twenty-seven reports there was an approximate 
registration of eleven thousand of the fifty-two thousand Rotarians 


in these districts or about 20 percent. These figures do not include 
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\Cities Extending Invitation for 


| 
| Name of the New District 
Next Conference 


Governor Nominee 


Miles M. Higley, Spokane, Wash.| Spokane, Wash 


None extended 


} 
| Paul Rieger, San Francisco, Cal.| 
— 


| Nelson O. Rhoades, Mexico City,| Guadalajara, Vera Cruz, Monter 


Mex. rey, Tampice 


James Davidson, Calgary, Alta. Edmonton, Alta 
| 


Arthur C. Wherry, Salt Lake} Ogden, Utah 


City, Utah 


Lou Bender, Anaconda, Mont. Billings anc Lewistown , Mont 


Dr. John Andrew, Longmont,| Colorado Springs, Colo 
Colo. 





G. Allie Martin, Ei Paso, Tex 


O B. McClintock, Minneapolis, | Bismarck, N. D 


Minn. 





| 
Willard N. Parker, Madison,Wis.| Appleton, Wis 


§Carl Weeks, Des Moines, Iowa,| None extended 
for 11th District 

Verne Hedge, Lincoln, Neb., 
19th District 


| 
for| 


Allen M. Street, Oklahoma City, 


Okla 


| 
! 
| 
i a 4 | 


Lester W. Dawley, Paris, Tex. Wichita Falls, Tex 


Goodwin, Hannibal, Mo 


E. Marvin 
Mo. 


Clinton, | 
| 


| 


Ralph Talbot, Tulsa, Okla | None extended 











| 
| Stuttgart and Pine Bluff, Ark 


| Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 
| and Memphis, Tenn 


' 
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TT TLL WPT 
= |} ORE than thirty-seven thousand Rotarians and their ladies district governor. 
= | and other guests attended the thirty-nine district conferences 
= d throughout the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico, 
= | the conference of the clubs in Great Britain and Ireland. As _ of the nominee. 
= veneral rule the conferences this year have never been surpassed 
= r constructive community work and enthusiasm. _ convention at Saint Louis. 
= The scope and power of a district conference is provided by 
= nstitutional enactment. A conference may take action upon 
= atters of importance in its own district and also give considera- 
= on and adopt resolutions recommending action or legislation to 
= Rotary International. Conferences are held at least sixty days 
= prior to the date of the annual convention by the majority of the 
= lubs in the respective districts. 
= All members are entitled to vote on all questions and matters 
= resented at conferences except the selection of nominee for members of host clubs. 
= The following is a tabulation of some of the most important facts and figures in connection with conferences held 
= throughout the thirty-one Rotary districts during February, March and April. 
= ite: : ; 7] 
= Registered 
—s District | Where Held Date Attendance Name of District Governor 
= | Presiding 
= Men | Women| Total 
= 1 | Tacoma, Wash... Mar. 25, 26, 27 1,023 505 1,528 | Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam,Wash. 
= i ine | 
= 2*| Pasadena, Cal April 5, 6,7....} 1,180 250 | 1,430 i. R. Williams, Long Beach, 
_ ~ | al. H 
= 2 *| Mexico City, Mex March 26, 27 | Nelson O. Rhoades, Mexico City, | 
- . | Mex. | 
= ere BA Rie MR wip kg oe 
= 4 Winnipeg, Man. . March 19, 20. . 385 259 644 | A. E. Johnston, Winnipeg, Man. 
= 5 | Pocatello, Idaho.........] Mar. 15, 16... 228 83 311 Charles P. McCarthy, Eoise, 
= - ho 
= 6 Livingston, Mont........} Mar. 12, 13..... 214 84 298 | Oliver W. Belden, Lewistown, 
— ) Mont. 
= 7 Cheyenne, Wyo......... Mar. 8, 9...... 349 160 509 | J. H. Walton, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
= Q* i Serer Mar. 22, 23... Charles B. Christy, Phoenix, 
oa z Ariz. 
= g | St. Paul, Minn.......... Mar. 20, 21... $22} 505] 1,327 | N. B. Black, Fargo, N. D. 
= 10 | Milwaukee, Wis.........| Mar. 15,16.....] 826] 48 | 1,204 | A. O. Olmsted, Green Bay, Wis. 
E Davenport, Iowa........| Mar. 22, 23 870 374 1,244 | Paul Rankin, Dubuque, Iowa. 
= 11 
S 1] .* Ardmore, Okla.......... April 13, 13 . ...}.. At Falcouner, Arkansas City, 
— bd an. 
= 13 Beaumont, Tex. . . Mar. 20, 21 760 396 1,156 | J. V. Singleton, Waxahachie,Tex. 
= 14* Jefferson City, Mo.. Mar. 22, 23..... 525 134 659 | W. G. Keath, Chillicothe, Mo. 
= 15 Bartlesville, Okla........ Mar. 15, 16.. 849 469 1,318 | G. T. Guernsey, Jr., Independ- 
= ‘ ence, Kan. 
o 16 Hot Springs, Ark... Mar. 27, 28..... 426 180 606 | E. Mort Allen, Helena, Ark. 
= *Official report not yet received. §District divided; governor 


nominee selected for each of new districts 
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: Fact. d hig f th 

: : : ea : 

= Registered = 

= District Where Held Date Attendance Name of District Governor Name of the New District Cities Extending Invitation {; = 

= on Presiding vernor Nominee ext Conference = 

= Men | Women| Total = 

= 17? Biloxi, Miss Mar. 19, 20 417 180 597 | J. A. R. Peart, Alexandria, La. Dr. John L. Johnson. Hatties-/ New Orleans, La. = 

= burg, Miss. = 

= 18 Flint, Mich Mar. 22, 23 546 243 789 | J. P. Old, Sault Ste Marie, Mich.| Paul King, Detroit, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. and = 

= Q Windsor, Ont. = 

= 19 Danville, Ill. Mar. 21, 22 801 161 962 |{J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb, Ill. |$H. E. Rompel, Joliet, Ill, for} Springfield, Ill., for 40th Distri t = 

= 40th District f = 

= James White, Champaign, IIl.,) Moline and Rockford, Ill., for = 

— for 41st District 41st District = 

= 20 Michigan City, Ind Feb. 21, 22 816 159 975 | F. H. Hatfield, Evansville, Ind. | Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind.| Bedford, Ind. = 

= 2] | Akron, Ohio Apr. 3, 4 639 382 1,021 |fG. C. Mitchell, Coshocton, Ohio} Samuel Siddall, Warren, Ohio Lima, Ohio = 

= 77 | Cincinnati, Ohio Mar. 19, 20 591 496 1,087 | G. C. Mitchell, Coshocton, Ohio] James A. Maddox, Columbus}, Columbus, Ohio = a 
= 22 Yhio = f 
= 23 Lexington, Ky Mar. 12, 13 482 288 770 | J. H. Richmond, Louisville, Ky.| Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville) Chattanooga, Tenn. = y: 
= <- Tenn. = a 
= 24 Charleston, W. Va Mar. 12, 13 468 223 691 | J. R. Naylor, Wheeling. W. Va.| John E. Norman, Huntirgton,| Bluefield, W. Va. = 

- - W. Va. = 

— } - 

= mea ce aS: (aie leas a SS ee = ; 
= | : ~ 2 
= 75%} Santiago de Cuba | Mar. 2, 3, 4 96 26 122 |tMario Macbeath. Havana, Cuba} Juan Jose Hernandez, Cien-; Matanzas, Cuba. = 
= -- fuegos, Cuba = = 
a ion) cecil, amm a at se i dai = es 
= 6 Birmingham, Ala Mar. 15, 16 372 196 568 | J. S. Thomas, Tuscaloosa, Ala. L. D. Dix, Mobile, Ala. Tuscaloosa, Ala os m 
ie ann SESE Gee once" a Se 
= 27 | Toronto, Ont Mar. 15, 16 807 376 | 1,183 | E. C. Bull, Buffalo, N. Y Andrew H. Wallace, St. Cath-} Buffalo, N. Y. = € 
= & erines, Ont. = & 
= 28 Montreal, P. Q Mar. 2. 3 639 405 1,044 | W. J. Cairns, Ottawa, Ont. Ed. Weeks, Binghamton, N. Y. | Syracuse, N. Y. = 4a 
_ nn Sener Caen nen, Cree ar strewn iene it nein oe —-: § 
= 19 Rye, N. Y Mar. 8, 9, 10 300 163 463 | H. H. Horner, Albany, N. Y. Raymond J. Knoeppel, New} None extended = 

= ~ York City = 

= 30 New Haven, Conn. Mar. 15, 16 331 331 | D. A. Adams, New Haven, Conn.| George H. Cooper, Pittsfield,| None extended = 

= a Mass. = 

= TT po : A a ee a ue " <a = 

= 31 Providence, R. I. Mar. 12, 13 625 625 | Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. Daniel F. Sullivan, Fall River,| None extended = 

= Mass. - 

= 37 | Halifax, N.S Mar. 20, 21 217 157 374 | W. S. Grant, Charlottetown | Harvey L. Spangler, St. John,| Sydney, N. S. = 

= = PBL. N. B. = 

= 33 | Washington, Pa Mar. 13, 14 413 260 673 | A. W. Smith, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa | Fred Stover, Butler, Pa. None extended = 

= 34 Frederick, Md Mar. 15, 16 299 138 437 | G. F. Lumb, Harrisburg, Pa. George W. Bahlke, Baltimore, Md.| Cumberland and Baltimore, Md. = : 
= 35 Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 12, 13 954 716 1,670 | C. K. Robertson, Shamokin, Pa.} Harry S. Fish, Sayre, Pa. Bethlehem, Pa. = 

= 36 Newark, N. J Mar. 12, 13 463 116 579 | Lion L. Woodward, Trenton.| Charles S. Merton Rutherford.| None extended = 

= N. J. N. J. = 

= 37 Petersburg, Va Mar. 6, 7 533 133 666 | Roger Moore, Wilmington, N,C.| G. Franklin Lenz, New; ort] Raleigh, N.C. = 

= pf News, Va. nd 

= 39 Charleston, S. C. Mar. 20, 21 407 21 618 | Carroll H. Jones, Columbia. ro on Schenck, Greensboro.| Charlotte, N.C. = 

= ti 8. C. N.C. = 

= 39 | St. Petersburg, Fla. Mar. 23, 24 654 330 984 | P. G. Pierpont, Savannah, Ga. | S.  scgmeagea Guernsey, Orlando,| Macon, Ga. = 
PSS Carer grrr) Me: Be ers aes uae 
- RIB] | *Scarborough, Eng May 8, 9, 10, 11.| = 
= *Official report not yet received. tPresided in absence of District Governor. ee ~ 
= tConference of Rotary International—Association for Great Britain and Ireland. §District divided; governor nominee selected for each of new districts. = 
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fhe story of a druggist 


who ‘‘mixed’’ his career— 


Milton A. Warner 
Apothecary Extraordinary 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


1 do remember an apothecary—, 

And hereabouts he dwells,—whom late I noted 

In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

Culling of simples; meagre were his looks, 

Sharp misery had worn him to the bones. 

And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds, 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses, 

Were thinly scattered, to make up a show. 
RoMEO anpD JuLiet—Acet. V. 


HERE is a good deal of dif- 

ference between this drug store 

pictured by Shakespeare and 

the business in El Paso, Texas, 
which Milton Warner now controls. 
Perhaps one of the chief factors which 
accounts for this difference is adver- 
tising —and Milton would be willing 
to admit the value of advertising, even 
though his greatest single advertisement 
resulted in his being jailed along with 
the Jersey cow which was the innocent 
cause of the trouble with the Mexican 
authorities. But that incident comes 
later. To get the whole story we must go 
back to 1870 when the subject of our 
sketch was born on a farm in Kosiusko 
county, Indiana. 

His travels began two years later, 
when the family moved to central Kan- 
sas. After trying farming for a few 
years, his father moved again, this time 
to Grenola, in the same state, where he 
left his family while he surveyed the 
possibilities of the mining boom in Colo- 
rado. Soon after his arrival in Colorado 
the father was taken ill, and chiefly as a 
result of this misfortune, the ten-year-old 
Milton went to work as a printer’s devil 
in the office of a small weekly paper. 
Although his salary was only $3.50 a 
week, in those times of plain living and 
low prices, it went a long way towards 
the upkeep of the family. Milton was 
industriously employed setting type on 
the small weekly, until he was sixteen, 
when his father moved to Silver City, 
New Mexico, then a territorial possession 
of the United States. Here he secured 
for his son the position of foreman of the 
mechanical department of the Southwest 
Sentinel—then one of the leading papers 
of the Southwest. 

The young foreman’s troubles started 
almost as soon as he took charge. There 
were seven Mexican printers on the 


paper. They objected 
to “being bossed by a 
child” and left after 
the first payday. When 
the superintendent in- 
formed Milton of what 
had happened, that 
young man told his su- 
perior not to worry, 
that the paper would be 
gotten out some way. 
Then Milton departed 
for El Paso, where he 
told his troubles to the 
manager of the Times, 
then a struggling morn- 
ing paper. While the 
older man seemed to 
enjoy thoroughly the 








Milton A. Warner, of El Paso Texas, began his business 


Seaton, his interest career at the age of ten as a printer’s devil. In a short 
did not stop there. He time he was setting type ona small weekly. Then fate 
was a real friend in intervened and forced him to seek other work on account 


time of need, for in a 


of ill health. He became a newsboy on a train with a 
‘‘run’’ from El Paso to Mexico City. Then another turn- 


7 hours the vets had ing point came in his career when he secured an interest 
enlisted the services Of jn a drug store in Mexico and as a result of advertising the 
four tramp printers. first soda fountain in that country, was thrown into jail 


With this assistance, 

Milton got his paper out on time and it 
was not long before the Mexicans began 
to come in and ask for their places back. 
Milton realized his tramp printers would 
not stay long, but luckily they did stay 
on the job long enough for him to get all 
of his Mexicans back. After that things 
ran smoothly for four years. 

The close proximity of El Paso and 
the Mexican town, Juarez, just across 
the border, had given Milton a desire to 
go to Mexico. But another and more 
urgent reason was the direct cause for 
what proved to be the turning point in 
his career. A physician informed the 
boy’s mother that he must either get out 
of the printing business or into his coffin. 
And so it was Mexico that Milton chose 
as his scene for future operations. 

Having always been a rather shy sort 
of chap he decided that he had better 
follow some occupation which would 
counteract this timidity—and found the 
solution in a job as newsboy on trains 
running from El Paso to Mexico City. 
Four vears of this work not only cured 
him of his- timidity, but saw him placed 


with a cow! 
in charge of the various news company 
stores. 

In 1900, he was sent to the booming 
mining town of Parral in the State of 
Chihuahua—the town where Pedro Al- 
varado located the Palmillo mine which 
produced so abundantly that Pedro 
wanted to pay off the national debt! 
After Milton had established his news 
company store at this point he was ap- 
proached by Dr. R. D. Robinson, a prac- 
ticing physician, who wanted a partner 


to enter the drug business with him 
After securing the aid of experienced 
pharmacists they launched their business 
and met with success far beyond thet 
expectations. However, success was not 
without its peculiar angles as one of the 


partners was shortly to discover 


ILTON had decided that a soda foun 
tain was an essential in the business, 
so in 1902 he brought the first soda foun 
tain into Mexico. After the fountain 
was installed he was confronted with the 
problem of advertising it, and from that 
problem came many others. 
After discarding many tried-and-true 
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This ten-room “‘aerop) ane 
bungalow”’ is Mr. Warner's 
retreat after working 
hours. The sleeping-porch 
at the top of the house, 
and the rose vines which 
annually conceal the pij- 
lars under a mass of 
bloom, have attracted con. 
siderable attention. Below 
is a picture of his drug 
store which is well stocked 
and carefully arranged. 
Besides the numerous 
transactions over the 
counter this store also 
handles a large mail- 
order business in drugs, 
shoe repairs, and cleaning 
and pressing. 








forms of advertising, he hit upon a bril- 
liant idea. He decided that the best 
means of bringing his fountain to public 
notice would be to drive a cow through 
the streets bearing signs in English and 
Spanish, advertising the innovation. Ac- 
cordingly, he hired two Mexicans, one to 
lead the pretty little Jersey cow which 
he had borrowed from the dairyman who 
delivered milk for the fountain, and the 
other to ring a big cow-bell at frequent 
intervals. The procession started—and 
presently Milton found that nearly every 
child in town was following that little 
cow with the mouse-colored head and 
dark markirgs. 

Then came the inevitable desire to im- 
prove on the scheme—and the inevitable 
hitch. Milton thought some rosettes with 
streamers floating in the breeze would 
add much to the attractiveness of his 
“demonstrator,” so with his partner’s 
consent some rosettes were secured and 
the cow started out again, leaving Milton 
satisfied that he had put the finishing 
touches on his work—and he had, though 
not in the sense he believed! 

For scarcely had he settled down to 
his work in the shop than he was dis- 
turbed by the news tliat his cow and crew 
were in jail and that his presence at the 
jail was urgently requested! Having 
taken out a permit for his “parade,” he 
could not understand this, nor was his 
mind at all relieved when he arrived at 
the door of the jail, where he was 
promptly surrounded by soldiers and then 
locked into a cell next to the cow! 

The mayor of the city, Don Tito Arri 
ola, was a great friend of the Americans 
in general and of Milton in particular, so 
Milton felt that if he could communicate 
with the mayor all would be explained. 

To make it more interesting, all this 
happened at a time when the jailing of an 
\merican meant a great deal. There 


was an active Foreign Club in the city, 
and Milton could picture to himself the 











crowd that would be discussing his case 
and urging the American Consul to se- 


cure his release. But after he had sat 
behind the bars for an hour a military 
guard appeared to escort him to the court- 
room. With three soldiers on each side, 
one at the front, and one at the rear, 
Milton was marched into court and very 
ceremoniously placed in the convicts’ 
cage before the judge, who happened to 
be no other than Don Tito. The judge, 
however, looked very impressive in his 
regalia, and from the serious expressions 
of those in the room, Milton was soon 
satisfied that the affair was no joke. 
When the fall of the gavel indicated the 
opening of his case, he noted that the 
whole courtroom was guarded by soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 


URING a long preamble in which Don 
Tito announced that he considered all 
Americans as guests of the city, Milton, 
whose knowledge of Spanish enabled him 
to comprehend the charge, though he 
could not talk or understand the language 
well, began to believe that he was in for 
a life sentence. In impressive style the 
proceedings continued while Milton was 
formally accused of having desecrated 
the national colors by pinning those 
rosettes on his cow! By a curious co- 
incidence the rosettes chosen were of the 
same colors as the Mexican flag. 
While Milton’s Spanish was not fluent, 


his defence in English certainly lacked 
neither impressiveness nor argument— 
when his chance came he grew most elo- 
quent ! 

Don Tito, who spoke perfect English, 
gave him a mild lecture pointing out that 
the feeling of the Mexicans for their 
flag was just as sincere as that of the 
Americans for theirs and discharged him 
by saying that they realized it was merely 
thoughtlessness which had caused _ the 
mistake. 

When a greatly relieved Milton reached 
the doorway he was met by his recent 
judge, now divested of his official regalia, 
and arm-in-arm the two proceeded to the 
Foreign Club where they found most of 
the American colony gathered to find out 
all about this latest event which had 
startled the city. 

Acting as self-appointed toastmaster, 
Milton proposed the health of Don Tito— 
the American’s Friend. In a neat speech, 
Don Tito expressed his appreciation of 
the chance, even if it had been at the ex- 
pense of the American colony, to tell of 
the sanctity of the Mexican flag to the 
Mexican people —and incidentally he 
made some of the audience wonder why 
they had not been jailed at some time or 
other for a similar lack of consideration 

Several of the large colony that were 
in Parral at that time are now Rotarians 

(Continued on page 300) 
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Lo Que es el Rotary 


Por JULIO BLANCO HERRERA 


Presidente Anterior del Rotary Club de la Habana 


-~.)S Clubs Rotarios no pueden ni de- 
ben tener edificio social, o lugar 
de reunién diaria. Solo les es 
posible establecer oficinas de tra- 

‘ajo, porque éste enaltece y honra; lo 
-sntrario de lo que pudiera ocurrir al 
‘ner Casa Club, ya que de todos es 
..bido que lugares frecuentados diaria- 
niente por determinado numero de per- 

nas, y aun comenzando las reuniones 
jarias por simples cambios de impre- 

‘ones, y en busca de esparcimiento a 
sanera de matar el tiempo, degeneran 
vias tarde en otras diversiones perjudi- 
ciales. Huyéndole a este mal, es por lo 
jue los Rotarios celebran semanalmente 
sus reuniones, y que por regla general se 
escojen los jueves, llevandolas a cabo 
entre plato y plato. Mientras almuerzan 
se hacen las proposiciones y se discuten 
todos los asuntos que sea menester tra- 
tar. Se ha adoptado este sistema, no tan 
solo por ser una manera mas probable 
de reunir el mayor numero de afiliados, 
sino que también, por no perder el tiempo 
y aprovecharlo bien, aceptando como 
sabia la frase de procedencia sajona: El 
tiempo es dinero, y la no menos edu- 
cativa de procedencia latina: Trabajar 
es orar, 

Ser util, es otro de los lemas del 
Rotarismo y que el Rotario debe aceptar, 
y entender que debe serlo para si, para 
su hogar, para la sociedad en que vive, 
para su pueblo o ciudad, para su Estado 
o Provincia, para su Naci6on, y final- 
mente, para toda la humanidad. 

E] Rotarismo no es ninguna organiza- 
cion secreta, ni tiene ninguna practica o 
proposito que requiera ocultacién. El 
Rotarismo no es ninguna agrupacién 
egoista, ni recomienda egoismo a sus 
miembros, ni protege el egoismo, ni 
simpatiza actitudes egoistas en los nego- 
cios. El Rotarismo no es ninguna in- 
stitucion reducida, ni avarienta, ni de- 
frauda_ privilegios, ni elude deberes 
civicos, sociales o fraternales. El Ro- 
tarismo no ensalza el valor del dinero 
sobre el mérito personal, ni cree que el 
éxito obtenido en negocios es superior 
al deber social o civico. El Rotarismo 
no es una organizacion monopolista, ni 
existe solamente para sus miembros. 

El Rotario debe tener verdadero co- 
nocimiento de todo cuanto hace, estab- 
lecer cooperacién digna de los demas, y 
finalmente ser un buen patriota, para 
cuyo efecto se le exige: 


Primero—Ser absolutamente desinteresado en los 
momentos que su Patria necesite de sus 
servicios, 

Segundo—Ser intenso y decidido en movimien- 
tos que beneficien los intereses y confianza 
de su pueblo. 

Tercero—Prestar apoyo moral y_ material al 
Gobierno de su pais, cuando éste se halle 
en peligro. 


Quedamos por lo tanto en que el Ro- 
tarismo es internacional; que no es nin- 
guna asociaciOn secreta, y que es una 
institucion creada para difundir la moral 
comercial y profesional, cuyos miembros 
jamas persiguen el lucro personal; que 
son hombres de completa independencia 
econdmica y de elevada posicion finan- 
ciera, con conocimientos vastos dentro 
de cada respectivo negocio o profesiOn a 
que se dedican, extremos éstos que no les 
obligan a guardar determinadas consi- 
deraciones para con los demas hombres, y 
a pesar de ello, son hombres respetuosos, 
hombres obedientes, hombres discip*i- 
nados, que saben cumplir y acatar fiel, es- 
tricta y puntualmente las Ordenes y dis- 
posiciones que emanen de la superioridad, 
dando con tal proceder un _ verdadero 
ejemplo al mundo de educacion colectiva, 
aparte de demostrar humildad, cordura 
y resignaciOn en muchos casos que sus 
acuerdos o acciones son criticados y cen- 
surados, bien por el publico o bien por 
la prensa periddica, juzgandoles de una 
manera ligera, sin detenerse a estudiar 
y mucho menos profundizar el espiritu 
altruista que los mueve, y sin reparar 
quienes critican y censuran que los Clubs 
Rotarios carecen de autoridad material y 
efectiva, para cortar de raiz los defectos 
o males que reconozca, y que su misiOn 
solo quede concretarse a_ sefialarlos, 
iniciado campafias de caracter moral, en 
contra de procedimientos que juzguen 
perjudiciales a la sociedad con la cual 
conviven; poner freno a desmedidas am- 
biciones, y ser verdaderos muros de con- 
tesién, ante los que se estrellan y des- 
truyan los procedimientos y practicas que 
perjudiquen a la comunidad en general; 
y para que también, las corporaciones, 
autoridades y Altos Poderes sepan y no 
olviden, que los Rotarios los vigilan con- 
stantemente para sefialar todo lo que se 
aparte de la equidad, de la justicia, y de 
los deberes fiel y rigurosamente cumpli- 
dos. 

Si profundizamos en los estudios del 
Rotarismo, nos encontraremos que en su 
actitud civica y enérgica, atin cuando si- 
empre justa y equitativa, unido a sus 
practicas y ensefianzas, tiende a evitar 
grandes y dolorosos males; por cuanto 
si combate abierta y publicamente todo 
lo malo, todo lo perverso, todo lo detes- 
table, todo lo insano y todo lo inmoral ; es 
indudable que con la potencialidad de 
nuestros ejemplos, nacida y fortalecida 
a la vez, por las fuerzas y energias que 
desarrolla la colectividad de caracter in- 
ternacional que nos ampara; es mas que 
probable, casi seguro, que si no logramos 
extirpar por completo y derribar los 
arboles que producen frutos malévolos, 


en todo tiempo perjudiciales para la hu- 
manidad comun, cuando menos, evita- 
remos la propagacion de sus semillas mal- 
sanas, y quiza logremos con la no inter- 
rumpida continuacion de nuestras ense- 
fanzas y practicas, imprimiéndoles cada 
dia mayor energia y tenacidad, levantar 
potentes muros con solidas bases, ante 
cuya fuerte resistencia, se desbaraten y 
destruyan futuras conmociones de car- 
acter social, y serias catastrofes de Pueb- 
los y Naciones que en lontananza se 
vislumbran, incubadas al calor de la ola 
de inmoralidad entronizada en el mundo 
entero, por efecto de la Gran Guerra 
que azoto recientemente a la humanidad, 
y cuyos estragos, con fatales y serias 
consecuencias, desgraciadamente a todos 
nos han alcanzado y que atin padece y 
sufre una buena parte del mundo civil- 
izado. 


MISTAD, servicio, cooperacién y 

moralidad son principios basicos de 
Rotarismo. Con la amistad pura, sana y 
en ningun momento encubierta con amar- 
gado egoismo, qué beneficios tan her- 
mosos se derivan para quienes las prac- 
tican y profesan mutuamente! Con el 
servicio desinteresado y noble, cuanta 
satisfaccion recibe quien asi lo realiza! 
Con la cooperacién firme e inquebran- 
table, cuantos problemas se resuelven; 
que sin ella serian de dificil solucion! 
Y con la moralidad llevada y sostenida 
en todos los 6rdenes de la vida humana, 
cuantos gérmenes del mal se destruyen y 
aniquilan ! 

También el Rotario entiende que los 
éxitos obtenidos aprovechando oportuni- 
dades de mando y poder, solo satisfacen 
necesidades materiales acarreadas y pro- 
ducidas por la voluptuosa vanidad mun- 
dana; cuyos éxitos asi adquiridos, enne- 
grecen la conciencia del hombre, y los 
llevan a cabo, empujados por nefasto 
egoismo corruptor; no logrando jamas 
saturar su espiritu, y mucho menos im- 
pregnar su alma, de ese elixir de gran- 
deza y de grata satisfaccion que produce 
y proporciona la obtencién del éxito por 
senderos de justicia, equidad y _ hon- 
radez; satisfaccion y gozo, solo reser- 
vado a las personas de temple altruista 
y noble, forjado por medio de elevadas 
ensefianzas, desprovistas de provechos 
individuales, y basadas en la mas estricta 
nivelacion y ganancia comin. [<stas en- 
seflanzas y practicas son adquiridas por 
los Rotarios, por medio del constante 
cambio de impresiones que se establece 
en las sesiones de los Clubs, y la eleva- 
cion de principios e ideales de bondad 
que germinan en el ambiente de sana 
moral comercial que ajusta las reuniones 

(Sique en a pagina 292) 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE OU’ ON FAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 


Ecrites surtout pour les Rotariens de la France y des Provinces 


du Canada ou lon parle francais. 


Il y a plus de 1,400 Rotary 


Clubs y presque 90,000 Rotariens sur tous les continents du monde 





I. 9 mars le Rotary Club d’Amster- 
dam a recu du Rotary Interna- 
tional sa charte. L’histoire de ce 
club commencga il y a _ presque 

deux ans. Aprés la Douziéme Conven- 
tion Annuelle du Rotary, qui se celebra a 
Fdimbourg, Ecosse, en 1921, le Secrétaire 
du Rotary International (qui s’appelait a 
ces temps-la l’Association Internationaie 
des Rotary Clubs) s’est rendu avec quel 
ques compagnons rotariens a Amsterdam 
pour consulter avec des messieurs qui 
s’étaient intéressés au Rotary. Le Sec- 
rétaire les a expliqué ce que c’est que 
le Rotary et ce qu'il tache d’accomplir 
pour l’homme et pour le monde. Bien 
que penétrés des idées rotariennes les in- 
téressés ne se sont pas sentis préts a or- 
ganiser un club, mais ils se sont mis a se 
réunir souvent et ils se sont tenus en 
contact continue] avec le Rotary Interna- 
tional et avec les Rotariens de 1’Angie- 
terre. 

Le Rotarien John Bain Taylor qui est 
membre du Comité du Rotary Interna- 
tional sur 1|’Extension et le Rotarien 
Alfred Peters, de Sheffield, Angleterre, 
ont tous les deux, visité les intéressés et 
les a aidé a l’organisation du nouveau 
club qui s’est formé définitivement le 26 
novembre, 1922 avec dix-sept membres. 
Ce club a été recu dans la grande famille 
des Rotary clubs par le vote du Conseil 
Administratif du Rotary International le 
29 janvier, 1923. 

Quand le Rotarien Fred Warren Teele, 
l’Agent Spécial du Rotary International 
qui est a présent en Europe, partit 
des [tats-Unis, il eut dans sa malle 
la charte du Rotary Club d’Amster- 
dam et un drapeau rotarien; car le 
Rotary International donne un tel 
drapeau au premier club organisé dans 
chaque pays. On esperait que le Ro- 
tarien John Bain Taylor pourrait accom- 
pagner le Rotarien Teele a Amsterdam 
afin de présenter ou la charte ou ie 
drapeau mais malheureusement il n’a pas 
pu assister a la séance de gala ou s’est 
faite la présentation. Cette séance se 
celebra le 9 mars. Aprés un diner bien 
simple, auquel on avait invité M. Vos, 
l’Alderman du Conseil d’Administration 
de la ville, M. Mahin, le consul-généra! 
Américain et des représentants de tous 
les journaux importants, le Rotarien 


Teele donna une conférence sur le Ro- 
tary, a la fin de laquelle il présenta au 
club la charte et le drapeau, qui ont été 
recus avec des transports d’enthousiasme. 

Les Rotariens d’Amsterdam eurent la 





bonté d’inviter a cette réunion quelques 
hommes d'affaires de la ville d’Utrecht 
qui s’étaient montrés intéressés au mouve- 
ment et aprés la séance ils étaient bien 
désireux d’organiser un club a Utrecht, 
ce que l’on fit dans un délai de quelques 
jours. 


Le Rotary Club de Jersey City, New 
Jersey, a fait savoir a tous les Rotariens 
qu'il a l’intention de proposer a la Con- 
vention Annuelle le Rotarien Thomas C. 
Sheehan de Jersey City comme p-ésident 
du Rotary International pour l'année 
prochaine. 

Les Rotary Clubs sousmentionnés ont 
dit leur intention de proposer les suivants 
comme membres du Conseil d’Admin- 
istration: 

Theodore E. Smith, d’Akron, Ohio. 
Proposé par le Rotary Club de San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

George Thatcher Guernsey, Jr., d’- 
Independence, Kansas. Proposé par 
le Rotary Club d’Independence, Kansas. 

Everett W. Hill, d’Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Proposé par le Rotary Club d’- 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


LA Conférence des Rotary Clubs de 

la 28° Région ot assistérent les Ro- 
tariens de la Province de Quebec qu 
parlent francais v d’autres des Provinces 
de Quebec et d’Ontario et de l’Etat de 
New York qui parlent anglais, les Ro- 
tariens de la ville de Quebec présentérent 
un divertissement bien intéressant. 

Dans la salle 4 manger on avait con- 
struit une scéne qui représentait |’intér- 
ieur d'une cabane rude, telle que celles 
ott demeurent les bucherons canadicns. 
Tout a coup la porte s’ouvrit et l’on 
pouvait voir les bacherons qui descend- 
aient le sentier l'un aprés_ l'autre. 
Chacun portait son hache, son attirail et 
ses ustensiles de cuisine. 

Aprés qu’ils furent entrés dans la 
cabane ils commencérent a faire du feu 
dans le poéle et a préparer le diner. Ils 
étaient tous des hommes rudes, mais 
d'esprit badin qui ne pouvaient s’em- 
pécher de chanter; pendant que le cuisi- 
nier préparait le diner ils se donnaient 
tous a des divertissements, des danses et 
des chansons typiques des grands bois 
canadiens. Naturellement, ils parlaient 
tous ou le francais ou le patois frangais- 
canadien. Ce qui est du plus intéressant 
c'est que tous les acteurs qui jouaient 


les roles d'une maniére superbe et 


épatante étaient hommes d'affaires et 
hommes des professions libérales bien 
connus, membres du Rotary Club de 
Quebec. 

Nous ajoutons quelques chansons (es 
plus typiques de cette piéce appelée la 
“Veillée de Chantiers” : 


LA ROSE AUX BOIS 


+ "EST pas Vaffaire des filles d'em- 
brasser les garcons (bis) 
D’embrasser les garcons, la destinée, la 
rose aux bois 
D’embrasser les garcons (bis). 


Mais c’est Vaffaire des filles de balayer 
la maison (bis) 
De balayer la maison, la destinée, la 
rose aux bois 
De ba ayer la maison (bis). 


Quand la maison est nette tous les 
garcons y vont (bis) 
Tous les garcons y vont, la destinée, la 
rose aux bois 
Tous les garcons y vont (bis). 


Ca rentre par 3 ou 4 en frappant du 
talon (bis) 
En frappant du talon, la destinée, la rose 
aux bois 
En frappant du talon (bis). 


PRENDRE UN P’TIT COUP 


pARENDRE un p'tit coup 
C’est agréab'e 
Prendre un p’tit coup 
C'est doux. 
Prendre un gros coup 
Ca rend l’esprit ma'ade 
Prendre un ptit coup 
C’est agréable 
Prendre un p'tit coup 
C’est doux. 


Allons au bois 
Ma Mignonette 
Allons au bois 
Tous deux, 
Nous cueillerons 
Des fleurs et des noisettes 
Allons au bots 
Ma Mignonnette, 
Allons au bois 
Tous deux. 


Jaime le jambon 
Et la saucisse 
J’aime le jambon : 
C’est bon, 
J’aime encore mieux 
Le coeur de ma Clarisse. 
J’aime le jambon 
Et la saucisse 
J’aime le jambon 
C’est bon. 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


of the Babson Institute 


In these columns, books are chosen for review which are especially 
suitable for the readers of this magazine and their associates 


Society: Its Understanding and 
Control 

Science and Human Affairs: from the 
| iewpoint of Biology, by Winterton C. 
Curtis. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 330; index. 

Human Nature and Conduct; an Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology, by John Dewey. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 336; index. 

Fundamentals of Psychology, by W._B. 
Pillsbury. New York: Mac Millan Co., 
1922. Pp. 559; illus.; index. 

The Social Trend, by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. 235; no index. 

Judging Human Character, by H. L. Holl- 
ingsworth. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 268; index. 

How to be Useful and Happy from Sixty 
to Ninety, by A, Lapthorn Smith. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1922. Pp. 
236; index. 

Book of Business Etiquette. (Anonymous) 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp 293. 
Etiquette: In Society, in Business, in Poli- 
tics and at Home, by Emily Post. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1922. Pp. 

627; illus.; index. 

NE of the signs of world restless- 

ness is the great attention given 

to the examination of society as a 
thing in itself and as a part of the world 
régime. All the way from the first faint 
stirring of protoplasms and atoms to mob 
psychology as expressed by the earliest 
family and national life, combinations of 
men are receiving close inspection and 
imaginative estimates as well as proved 
facts are being brought to the attention 
of the thinker. From it all, will perhaps 
come a code of life better founded than 
some of the principles by which we are 
now guided—and have been guided since 
the earliest civilization. 

The present prominence of sociology 
should please the sociologists, just as the 
present evidences of prevailing psy- 
chological investigation should please the 
psychologists. We are in a state of 
“isms” and “ologies” greater even than 
the transcendental era of Emerson and 
the cults of his earlier days. 

If we do not understand nature we do 
not understand man. Science has opened 
many doors to the understanding of man. 
Any phenomena of nature has interest 
for the student of man. Any humanistic 
interest leads the student to the observa- 


tion of man’s body and mind—his char- 
acter—with the intent to learn some of 
the reasons for man’s acts. 

Professor Curtis, in Science and Hu- 
man Affairs, bases his work upon bio- 
logical science and the progressive esti- 
mates of specialists whose attention to 
evolutionary elements in ancient and 
modern life have given us so much of 
the romance of far-distant times. 


All who are interested in understand- 
ing the foundations of man’s develop- 
ment and progress will enjoy this work— 
it is essential to any study of psychology, 
and the research with which its pages are 
filled will add much to these sociological 
inquiries which are so important to the 
student of men. 

John Dewey—in Human Nature and 
Conduct—discusses the study of the ele- 
mental actions of men in contact with 
their fellows, and as centers of group 
activities. He generously defines condi- 
tions bearing so closely upon both socio- 
logical and psychological conditions of 
modern life. 

The work is simple in form and method, 
and provides a wide view of the mech- 
anism of mind and group action. Mr. 
Dewey clarifies much confused thought 
through his description of human effort 
and human interpretation of ethics. We 
recommend the book for the reading of 
men who need to forestall human actions 
through psychological knowledge under 
the necessity of various contacts. 


HE revised edition of Fundamentals 

of Psychology, which has held a high 
place in psychologists’ esteem gives pres- 
ent-day readers the advantage of the 
author’s latest researches in a_ field 
wherein he holds high rank. He dis- 
cusses sensation, attention, memory, per- 
ception, instinct, reasoning, imagination, 
dreams, feeling, affection, emotion, tem- 
perament, and like subjects, so that the 


lay reader and student may readily com- 


prehend. 

Up-to-date consideration of conditions 
is given by Professor Ross in his Social 
Trend. He discusses the position of 
women, as a postlude to the nineteenth 
amendment, philanthropy with strings at- 
tached, freedom of communication, pro- 


hibition, social service, and other modern 
experience and problems which result 
from our distorting and dissecting the 
social order. 

He takes the position that we are so 
far removed from the methods and man 
ners of our ancestors that we are experi- 
menting in the struggle for existence. 
He assumes that the people desire to 
know which way the family and the na- 
tion are headed; what some of the un 
seen perils may do; and where there are 
likely to be lurking dangers which have 
so far escaped our notice. 

The book is one to make any thinker 
“sit up and take notice”; more than that 
it will make many think harder than they 
have ever done about the trend of man 
and woman, especially those who have 
secured established positions without 
considering their relations to the rest of 
humanity. 


ROFESSOR Hollingsworth’s work, 

Judging Human Character, contain: 
some of the best elements of scientific 
processes among recent publications ot 
its kind. 

With advancing necessity ior knowing 
as nearly as possible the qualifications ot 
employees when hiring them, there is the 
need tor analytical study ot the general 
characteristics of men and the mental 
measurement of those who can not easily 
dispiay or define their inner qualities. 
‘This, added to the written descriptions ot 
past work, general ability and accom 
plishment, established records if past em 
ployment, etc., provides a sound tounda- 
tion for the alert employer or specialist 
to work upon when considering the selec- 
tion of employees and basing such selec- 
tion partly on evident human characte 
istics. 

Any measures of mental competence 
depend upon standards which are becom- 
ing established. lf any of the diagnoses 
are cast aside it will be because they will 
have been judged futile both as attempts 
and in prolonged practice. 

Because of its consistency and sincer- 
ity this work is invaluable to any em- 


ployer. 
How to be Useful and Happy from 
Sixty to Ninety: This little work by an 


(Continued on page 310.) 
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Nominees for 


For President 


THOMAS C. 
SHEEHAN 


of Jersey City, N. J., 
is nominated by 


Newark, N. J. 





HOMAS C. SHEEHAN is endorsed 

for the office of President of Rotary 
International by all the clubs of the 
Thirty-sixth District. He has pre-emi- 
nent qualifications for the office. He has 
ability as an executive and leader, and is 
a forcible and logical speaker. His rec- 
ord is a proof of these qualifications. A 
machinist by trade he worked himself up 
from shop boy to his present position of 
influence in his home city. He was the 
first President of the Jersey City Rotary 
Club, an office he held for two years; 
for two years also he served as president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. In 1919- 
1920 he was Governor of the old Third 
District now divided into the two dis- 
tricts—the Twenty-ninth and the Thirty- 
sixth. 

Tom is president of the Durham Du- 
plex Razor Company; president of the 
Wade and Butcher Corporation of Amer- 
ica; a director of Wade and Butcher, 
Ltd., W. & S. Butcher, Ltd., Sheffield, 
England; The American Machine and 
Foundry Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; as well as 
other large industrial corporations. Be- 
sides the honor these offices have brought 
him, he also has the distinction of being 
an inventor of some note. Such a record 
is sufficient recommendation for the 
office of President of Rotary Inter- 


national. 
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For Director 


THEODORE E. 
SMITH. . 


of Akron, Ohio 
is nominated by 
Sandusky, Ohio 


T our noon day luncheon on this 
A date it was unanimously agreed 
that we desire to place in nomina- 
tion as Director, Theodore E. Smith, 
who is at present Governor of the 
Twenty-first District. 

Theodore is Past Secretary and Past 
President of the Akron Rotary Club, and 
we believe he would make an ideal mem- 
ber of the Beard of Directors. We be- 
lieve he is one of the finest men in Rotary 
and is thoroughly competent. By pro- 
fession, Theodore is a banker and has 
proven in our connection with him to be 
all that could be desired in his present 
office. It therefore gives us much 
pleasure to place him in nomination as 


above stated. 
Fraternally yours, 


Tue SanpuskKy Rotary Cup, 
(Signed) Joe Starkey, Secretary. 
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Rotary Offices 


For Director 


GEORGE 
THATCHER 
GUERNSEY, Jk. 
of Independence, 
Kansas, 
is nominated by 
Independence 


THE Independence, Kansas, Rotary 

club gives notice of its intention to 
nominate for director of Rotary inter 
national, George Thatcher Guernsey, Jr. 

Thatch Guernsey organized the Inde- 
pendence Rotary Club and has been ac- 
tive in it ever since serving continuously 
as director and one year as president. 
He has also served on several district 
committees, including the committee on 
Training Camp Activities which did such 
excellent service during the war. He as- 
sisted in organizing several Rotary Clubs 
in the vicinity. At the Seventeenth Dis- 
trict Conference last year he was unan- 
imously elected District Governor nomi- 
nee and after the redistricting, was 
elected governor of the new 15th district 
and has been especially successful in so- 
lidifying the district. 

He is vice-president of the Commercial 
National Bank of Independence, one of 
the leading financial institutions in Kan- 
sas; has taken an active interest in all 
community affairs, having served as di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce for 
the past ten years, two of them as presi- 
dent. During the war he was active in 
raising money for war work, being in 
charge of his district for the Liberty 
Loan drives. He is a director of the 
Kansas University Memorial Association 
which is building a million-dollar Stad- 
ium and Union in honor of the Kansas 
University’s soldier dead. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Kansas (1904) and Yale law (1907); a 
member of the Phi Gamma Delta Fra- 
ternity; is forty years old; married, and 
has four children. Rotarily yours, 

(Signed) Arthur S. Case, 
President INDEPENDENCE Rotary CLus. 
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A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE PROGRAM 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ROTARY CONVENTION—SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, JUNE 18-22 


There will be a wonderful spectacle at the opening session on Monday evening—‘“The Garden of Nations.” 
Plans are being made to have this a great realistic tableau of the world-wide significance of Rotary. 


Inspirational addresses: By men of renown, speaking on questions of interest to every Rotary member. 
Each session will stress a subject of particular interest: 
day, “Putting Rotary Into Business”; on Thursday, “Boys Work and Rotary.” 


There will be other worth-while addresses, and special assemblies devoted to Rotary education—the exten- 
sion of Rotary—community service—problems of the club president and secretary—classification problems. The 
special assemblies are arranged so as not to conflict with the general convention sessions. Each convention 
address will be followed by discussion and action by Rotary club delegates. 


———— EES == 





Tuesday, “The Individual Rotarian”; on Wednes- 
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Nominees for Rotary 
Offices 


For Director 


EVERETT W. 
HILL 


of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 


is nominated by 


Oklahoma City 


THe Rotary Club of Oklahoma City 
nominates Everett W. Hill for Di- 
rector of Rotary International. 

He is an active Rotarian in the Okla- 
homa City Club in the Twelfth District 
of Rotary International. 

He is a former charter member of the 
Shawnee Ciub. He served as Secretary 
1917-1918; as President, 1918-1919. 

He served as Governor of the former 
Seventeenth District, 1920-1921, during 
which year he devoted his entire time to 
Rotary. 

He was an active member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Boys Work, 1921- 
1922. He has served as Chairman of 
the Boys Work Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational 1922-1923. 

He is President of the Western Ice 
and Cold Storage Company; also the 
Shawnee Ice Company, as well as Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Oklahoma. 

He has attended all International Con- 
ventions since being in Rotary, including 
idinburgh. 
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Notices of Nominations 


O FFICIAL CERTIFICATE. I, CHESLEY R. Perry, Secretary 
of Rotary International, make this certificate of pre- 
convention notice of purpose to nominate candidates for the 
offices of President and Director, to be voted upon at the 
election to be held at the Fourteenth Annual Convention of 
Rotary International in St. Louis, Missouri, June 18th to 
22nd, 1923. 


Section 2 of Article 1X of the By-Laws of Rotary Inter- 
national, entitled ““Nominations—Notices,” provides: 


“Any member club may, subject to the provisions 
of the constitution, during the month of March pre- 
ceding the annual International Convention, give 
notice of its intention to nominate one candidate for 
each one or for any one of the following offices: 
President, seven Directors, Treasurer, and shall for- 
ward such notice to the Secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national in time for it to reach his office not later than 
the first day of April. 

“All notices of nominations so given and received, 
together with such data concerning each candidate as 
may be submitted, shall be published in the May issue 
of THE Rotarian and such other publication as the 
Board of Directors of Rotary International shall de- 
termine, provided the space allotment to each candi- 
date shall not exceed six inches of one column ex- 
clusive of his photograph and the designation of office. 
All photograph plates shall be uniform in size and 
shape as prescribed by the Board of Directors.” 


The above notices of purpose to nominate which are 
published in this issue of THE RoTARIAN were received at 
the office of the Secretary within the time provided and in 
the manner prescribed. These were the only such notices 
so received. 

For the office of President 

Tuomas C. SHEEHAN, of Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Nominated by the Rotary Club of Newark, New Jeresy. 
For the office of Director 
THEoporE E. Smitu, of Akron, Ohio. 
Nominated by the Rotary Club of Sandusky, Ohio. 
GEORGE THATCHER GUERNSEY, JR., of Independence, Kansas. 
Nominated by the Rotary Club of Independence, Kansas. 
Everett W. Hitt, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Nominated by the Rotary Club of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
CHESLEY R. PErry, 


Secretary, Rotary International. 


Dated, Chicago, Illinois, 2nd April, 1923. 





this well-known light opera. 





A FEW OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF ENTERTAINMENT 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL ROTARY CONVENTION—SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI, JUNE 18-22 
A royal welcome is being prepared for every Rotarian who attends the Convention. 
Saint Louis Rotarians and their wives will hold “open house” on Monday afternoon in three of the principal 


hotels. There will be a baseball game that afternoon at League Park between the “Giants” and the “Cardinals.” 


On Tuesday afternoon the Saint Louis Rotarians have arranged for a boat trip on the Mississippi for the 
visiting ladies. There will be luncheon and special entertainment on board. In the evening “The Prince of Pil- 
sen” will be sung at the Municipal Open Air Theatre in Forest Park. Popular vote of the Rotary clubs chose 


There will be golf and tennis—automobile rides—trips to the famous botanical gardens—the President’s Ball 
in the huge Coliseum—and musicale and tea for the visiting ladies at one of the principal hotels—and other fea- 
tures that will make your stay an enjoyable one long to be remembered. 


Saint Louis, famed for its hospitality, is all prepared for you! 
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Congratulations 


URING the months of April and May, many Rotary 

clubs are electing, new officials to serve at the helm 
and guide the destinies of the local organizations. To 
these new officials, Tne ROTARIAN offers its hearty con- 
gratulations upon the opportunity that they have of thus 
serving Rotary in their local communities—and interna- 
tionally. For Rotary International is but the composite of 
aii Rotary clubs far and wide and to every official elected 
is given the opportunity of thus serving the whole of 
Rotary. . 
From Seymour to Holland 


N the year 1204, Prince Giesebrecht II built a castle 

on the Amstel River in the north of Holland. In 1240, 
his son, Giesebrecht III, built a dam in order to keep 
the sea from washing away his castle. From such seem- 
ingly insignificant beginnings great things sometimes come. 
To the building of the castle and the building of the dam 
is ascribed the origin of Amsterdam, a city of more than 
half a million population and one of the centers of art 
and culture of northern Europe. 

Not many months ago Mr. Anton Verkade attended 
a luncheon of the Rotary Club of Seymour, Indiana. 
He was a guest of one of the local members. He had 
never heard much about Rotary but at this meeting he 
learned something of this movement as exemplified by a 
live, hustling little Hoosier city. This taking a guest to a 
Rotary luncheon of soup and roast beef and ice cream 
is, in itself, seemingly of no great import. But the result 
in this particular case is of great significance. Rotary 
took such fast hold of this visitor from Holland that he 
carried it back home and started a club. 

A guest attends a Rotary luncheon in Seymour—a 
new country is brought into Rotary. 

Recently the charter meeting of the new Rotary Club 
of Amsterdam was held. Rotarian Verkade was: e'ected 
the first president of the club. The new club was wel- 
comed into Rotary by Special Commissioner [red Teele 
on behalf of Rotary International. The meeting was re- 
ported in the press and President Verkade is receiving 
inquiries from other cities interested. 

The incident at Seymour shows that you never can 
tell how far the germ of an idea may travel. Also that 
you never can tell just what far-reaching results may 
come by showing hospitality to a city’s vis.tors. Who 
can say by how many years Seymour’s welcome to 
a visitor has hastened the day when there will be Ro- 
tary clubs in all of the principal cities of this land known 
not only for its flapping windmills and age-old dikes 


but as a country that gave to the world the art of a new 
school of painting. Already they are organizing in Ut- 
recht. 

Holland gave to the world the art of Rembrandt 
To Holland, Rotary gives an old, yet new, idea—old be- 
cause it is based on a precept as old as the centuries: 
new because it teaches how to put love and affection into 
the ordinary business and professional transactions; new, 
because, having neither religious nor political affiliations, 
it secures united co-operation from all factions; new, be- 
cause it has found that an understanding of the other 
man’s viewpoint promotes friendship and goodwill among 
individuals and among nations, an idea that is eminently 
practical and that is the first essential to world peace. 


The Great Discovery 

HE recent death of Lord Carnavon, one of the dis- 

coverers of the tomb of Tutankhamen, leads one to re- 
flect on the very narrow margin which separates us all from 
that country whence no discoverer returns. By that stroke 
of irony which removed Lord Carnavon from the field 
of earthly discovery ere he had thoroughly enjoyed the 
first flush of triumph, to that greater field wherein per- 
haps the kings and serfs of all times can mingle freely, 
tongues were loosened and speculation became rife. A 
retroactive superstition, seeking a cause for the effect, 
found its excuse in a curse said to have been laid on any 
who entered Tutankhamen’s tomb. Similar superstitions 
have obscured the path of the sciences and arts from time 
immemorial—and seem likely to continue their hindrance 
for centuries to come. Superstition is born of fear and 
ignorance; in this narrow margin of life there is little 
space for it. 

We are all discoverers in a sense, each probing the 
depths of his own personality, exploring the recesses of 
his own soul. We may find treasures no less valuable 
than those evidences of a past civilization which were un- 
covered at Luxor; we may find nothing but dust and ashes. 
Whatever we find, it is certain that the chances of dis- 
covery are increased in proportion as we rid ourselves 
of superstition and its parent vices. 

There is a wonderful bit of analogy in an old Anglo- 
Saxon story which compares the life of man to the 
flight of a bird through a banquet hall. “The bird,” says 
the gleeman, “comes from the darkness outside, flashes 
through the lighted hall, and is gone into the darkness 
again. And no man knows whence it comes nor whither 
it goes.” Yet that brief flight through the lighted hall of 
existence is fraught with great possibilities—if we can but 
discover them. 
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O address an audience of more 

than one and one-half millions of 

people and to have every word 
clearly heard over a radius of more than 
1,500 miles from the place where the 
speaker stood, is the epoch-making feat 
of Rotary’s International President, Ray- 
mond M. Havens, when he made his Ro- 
tary Anniversary Day address in Kansas 
City on the evening of Friday, February 
23! Rotary clubs and groups of Ro- 
tarians in thirty-one states, in Canada 
and Mexico, and literally hundreds of 
thousands of others heard President 
Havens’ address and about 250 of the 
clubs and groups and individual Ro- 
tarians telegraphed him to that effect 
before he had finished. 

This is probably the first time in his- 
tory that such a feat has been performed. 
The ability of the radio to annihilate dis- 
tance is well-known and there are many 
instances of radio programs and _ indi- 
vidual radio-carried statements being 
heard thousands of miles. But this is the 
first time that deliberate preparation was 
made by organizations scattered over an 
entire continent to hear an address that 
was prepared and spoken for their bene- 
fit. To the comparatively small number 
of clubs that notified President Havens 
they had received his address must be 





By GARDNER MACK 


added the incalculable number of priv- 
ate individuals who received the address 
because they could not “tune in” on any- 
thing else on that particular evening, as 
happened in many sections of the United 
States. 

The broadcasting of President Havens’ 
Rotary anniversary speech was carefully 
arranged weeks beforehand. Every Ro- 
tary club in the United States was noti- 
fied as to the exact minute the special 
program would be broadcasted from the 
radio station of the Kansas City Star. 
Each club was asked to request the local 
broadcasting stations in its territory to 
remain silent—‘clear the air’—during 
the time the address was being made in 
Kansas City. This was done in many 
localities, which accounts for the ab- 
sence of the usual air clamor in those 
localities during the hour the program 
from Kansas City was being broadcasted. 
The Westinghouse Electric Company as- 
sisted in the preparations. In some lo- 
calities where it was impossible to “clear 
the air” there was considerable difficulty 
in getting the message. And in some 
localities, like Vera Cruz, Mexico, the 
program was interrupted by steamships 
signalling their approach to harbors or 


sending messages of the same wave 


length. But from Key West, Florida, 
to Victoria, B. C., and from Beverly 
Massachusetts, to Chihuahua, Mexico, 


the request for clearance was generally 
observed. 


dB program produced in Kansas City 
included musical numbers by Mrs. 
Raymond Havens, Mrs. A. Allen Taylor, 
wife of the vice-president of the Kansas 
City Rotary Club; and Powell Weaver of 
the Kansas City Rotary Club. A speech 
of introduction by Russell F. Greiner, 
president of the Kansas City Rotary Club 
(and past president of Rotary Interna- 
tional), during the course of which he 
read messages on the responsibilities of 
individual citizenship by President Hard- 
ing, Speaker Fred Gillett of the national 
House of Representatives and Attorney- 
General Daugherty. Then came the 
speech of Internationai President Ray- 
mond M. Havens. The speech was care- 
fully prepared so that it would be in- 
formative and interesting to non-Ro- 
tarians. It recited something of the his- 
tory oi Rotary and told why Rotary was 
broadcasting the messages on citizenship. 
This was followed by messages of greet- 
ing from President Havens to such clubs 
as were listening to the program and had 
(Continued on page 298) 
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H ERE you ean walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at Homel 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


First Club in Holland 


Receives Charter 


MSTERDAM, HOLLAND. — Rotary in 
Holland started off auspiciously 
on March 27th when the Amster- 


dam club held its charter 
Twenty-five members and eighteen guests 
attended this meeting which was held at 
the oldest hotel in the city. All the big 
Amsterdam dailies were represented and 
the American consul-general, Mr. Mahin, 
and Mr. Vos, an alderman of the town 
council, and Special Commissioner Fred 
Teele occupied seats at the head table. 
Among those present were also a number 
of citizens of Utrecht who are interested 
in the formation of a Rotary club in that 
city. Musical numbers and several good 
speeches enlivened the dinner. 


meeting. 


Rotarian John Bain Taylor of London 
and Rotarian Alfred Peters of Sheffield 
unfortunately were unable to be present. 


These two British Rotarians contributed 
materially to the development of this 
club and were to have taken part in this 
meeting. 

The general enthusiasm reached its 
climax when Commissioner Teele pre- 
sented the club with its charter and with 
the Rotary flag which International Ro- 
tary presents to the first club of each new 
country coming into Rotary. 

The Amsterdam club will be repre- 
sented at the convention in Saint Louis 
by its first president, J. A. E. Verkade, 
who is coming with Mrs. Verkade. 


Unique Meeting 
Promotes Religious Tolerance 
OAKDALE, La.—A _ unique program 
marked a recent luncheon of the Oakdale 
club. The purpose of the meeting was 
to promote acquaintance between the 
representatives of various religious bodies 
in Oakdale. Each Rotarian had as his 
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guest a person of a religious faith other 
than that professed by the Rotarian 
Several speakers, representing differ: 
religious or fraternal organizations gay 
interesting addresses on co-operation a: 
tolerance. 


~ 


Start Campaign for $10,000 
for Boys’ Club 


Pittspurc, Pa.—The Pittsburgh clul 
recently sponsored the organization oi 
boys’ club and is now raising $10,000 fo: 
this purpose. This piece of constru 
tive boys’ work is the result of careful 
investigation by the boys’ work commit 
tee of the club and a survey by a traine: 
investigator. It is proposed to establis! 
the club in what is known as “The Strip 
a narrow and elongated section of the 
city in which it is claimed there is not a 
single blade of grass and but one vers 
inadequate playground. Subscriptions to 
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Twenty-eight of the thirty members the Rotary club of Christiania, Norway, attended this celebration of the eighteenth an- 

niversary of Rotary. The second man from the left in the front row is Rotarian Carlson, American Consul-in-charge. In the next 

row, seated, are (left to right) Rotarian Hutchinson; Vice-President Bisgaard; President Wegge; the Honorable Lauritz S. 

Swenson, American Minister to Norway; Secretary Five; and Treasurer Iverson. The others are all leading business and pro- 
fessional men of Christiania, with classifications very much similar to those of members of other countries. 
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ng $6,217.50 have already 

secured from about one- 

d of the club’s membership. 

itative plans were made to rent 
third floor of a building and 

provide a gymnasium, showers, 
ding room, museum, kitchen, 
| assembly rooms, which will 

-ommodate about 1,000 boys 

annum. 

\ survey showed that within a 
dius of ten blocks from the pro- 
ised club site there are approxi- 
ately 2,500 boys under eighteen. 

Statistics show that it costs the 
‘ity’s taxpayers between $8 and 
10 every time one of the 3,000 
oys, who are arrested each year 
the city, is brought to the 
juvenile Court, and that it costs 
$7.11 per week to maintain each 
of the 300 boys in the industrial 
school. The estimated cost of 
maintaining the Boys’ Club is 
about $10.00 per annum per .boy 
so that on a purely dollar-and- 
cents basis such a club would be 
a good community investment. If 
the entire plans of the committee 
are approved, a charter will be 
taken out for the club as a first- 
class corporation whose board of 
directors will be drawn from the 
Rotary Club and from the busi- 
ness men of the district adjacent 
to the proposed Boys’ Club. 


Rotary Furnishes Speakers 
to High Schools 


Canton, Miss.—Each month 
the Canton Rotary club sends a 
speaker to the local high school. 
The club was fortunate in secur- 
ing for their speaker for Febru- 


former district governor, whose 
speech on “America” proved 
greatly worth while to the pupils 
and to the large number of 
Rotarians who were present. After a 
short talk by the president of the Canton 
club the party returned to the club head- 
quarters where former Governor Faust 
gave another address. 


Springfield Club Completes 
Scout Membership Drive 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The local club has 
just completed a remarkable Boy Scout 
membership drive, another phase of the 
work which the club has done for the 
Scouts. In July, 1922, Springfield had 
350 Scouts, and on March Ist after the 
campaign there were 1,050 Scouts in 32 
active troops with 27 additional Scout 
masters. Seventy-five per cent of the 
Scout council and the Scout president, 
Scout executive, and the band director, 
are all Rotarians. Rotarians are now 
preparing to raise the budget for the 1923 
program. Every Springfield Rotarian is 
definitely connected with at least one 


second with 613 points, 
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What Rotary club will win this cup at the convention 
at Saint Louis? It will be awarded to the club with the 
best attendance score, computed as follows: 
number of miles travelled by the most direct route to 
Saint Louis, multiplied by the percentage of the club’s 
membership attending the convention. 
Club of Longmont, Colorado, won the cup at the con- ice’ was the center of attraction, 
vention in Edinburgh in 1921 with five members present 
out of a membership of twenty-nine. 
year (1922), Longmont relinquished the cup to the Ro- 
tary Club of Malden, Massachusetts, with nine mem- 
bers present out of a membership of forty-eight, giving 
them 616 points, with Brockton, Massachusetts, a close Nea Fr sa ee 
The cup was first presented by ‘YST® CA@lied forware and pre 
the Rotary Club of Houston, Texas at the convention 
at Houston, in 1914, and won by Toledo, Ohio. 
it was awarded to Cincinnati, Ohio, at San Francisco; 
ate in 1916 to Tacoma, Washington, at Cincinnati; in 1917 
ary Carl Faust, of Jackson, to Chicago, at Atlanta, Georg’a; in 1918 to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, at Kansas City in 1919, to Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, at Salt Lake City, Utah; and to Cienfuegos, 


Cuba, at Atlantic City, in 1920. 


Scout troop and checks are made fre 
quently to see that he gives this activity 
his personal attention. The club has also 
financed two Scout bands, the senior 
band with 140 pieces and the junior band 
with 130 pieces, with instruments prob- 
ably worth $7,500. 

Springfield now claims the largest 
Scout organization in the United States 
in ratio of number of Scouts to number 
eligible for Scouts. Under Rotary’s 
leadership the Scout organization has 
grown so rapidly that it is taking the 
attention of the entire club to handle it 


Hold Community Easter Service 
At Sunrise 


REDLANDS, Cat.—The Rotary club co- 
operating with the Ministerial Associa- 
tion arranged for a community Easter 
sunrise service at the entrance to the 
famous Canon Crest park, better known 
as “Smiley Heights” on the rim of the 


The Rotary 


The following The 


In 1915 
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hills above the “Valley of Gold.” 
The sun failed to shine, it was 
cloudy, and before the service 
ended there was a misty rain, but 
despite all this more than 500 
people listened reverently to a 
program including music, read 
ings, and an address by the presi 
dent of the University of South- 
ern California. 


Ladies of Rotary Demonstrate 
How to Conduct Program 


SALEM, Mass.—Salem Ro- 
tarians thought they were very 
able fellows when it came to put 
ting pep and novelty into a club 
program, but a recent “surprise” 
meeting demonstrated that for re 
sourcefulness and real ability 
their wives win easily! When 
the members reached the meeting 
place they found the doors closed, 
but after they had succeeded in 
getting past the outer guard they 
found their wives seated at the 
tables, each with a vacant place 
at her side for her husband. The 
president’s wife wielded the gavel 
with professional ease, and the 
meeting opened with an original 
song led by a charming “so 


The prano,” attractively gowned and 


more than attractively made up 
“Mademoiselle Constance Serv 


until the hoax was discovered. 

serious purpose of the 
luncheon was discovered when 
the past presidents of the club 


sented with past _ presidents’ 
badges, these gifts being made to 
the officials by the ladies of Ro 
tary. The Rotary Anns also pre 
sented a donation toward the 
furtherance of boys’ work. This, 
together with singing and general 
merriment would have been a 
good program, but the ladies did not stop 
there. They introduced a speaker, Miss 
Helen Norton, who gave a description of 
an interesting innovation—a school for 
cducation in store service. 


More Than 300 Entries 
In Bird House Contest 


3AYONNE, N. J.—The Bayonne Rotary 
Club has conducted a bird-house building 
contest for a period of two and a half 
months from the first announcement to 
the exhibition and awarding of prizes 
Three hundred and thirty-one entries 
were received from which twenty-seven 
were selected by the judges. The prizes 
were articles of useful merchandise such 


as cameras, baseball gloves, Scout knap- 


sacks, pen-knives, etc. A store-window 
exhibit of these prizes was arranged 
prior to the opening of the exhibition 
The entire cost of this interesting and 
worth-while contest was about $52. The 
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Many Rotarians and their wives attended-the dedication of the X-ray annex to the Cottage Hospital of Margate, England. 
Funds for this annex were raised under the auspices of the Rotary Club of Margate, and this addition to the town’s curative 
facilities will doubtless be appreciated by the large number of health-seekers who flock to Margate each year. 


contest was limited to boys under 
eighteen and the competitors were al- 
lowed to try their skill in making suit- 
able structures for one or more of three 
groups of bird houses, baths, and feed- 


ing-stations. 


Rotary Officials 
Visit Fort Smith 


Fort Smitu, ArK.—Ray Havens, In- 
ternational president, and Thatch Guern- 
sey, governor of the Fifteenth District, 
visited Fort Smith recently. Large dele- 
gations of Rotarians from Poteau, Okla., 
and Fayetteville, Harrison, Rogers and 
Van Buren, Ark., met with the Fort 
Smith Rotarians in the evening and 
heard “Thatch” give a fine talk on Ro- 
tary’s potential influence on world peace. 
President Ray followed with an inspiring 
speech on business ethics which was en- 
thusiastically received. 

Rotarian Leon Williams has deeded to 
the local Boy Scouts a forty-acre tract 
of land situated eight miles from the 
city, which is an ideal site for a perma- 
nent camp. 


This Club Holds 
“Big League Day” 


Sacem, N. J.—President Bill Chew of 
the Salem club was invited by Judge 
Charles Mecum to address the success- 
ful applicants for admission to citizen- 
ship in the Naturalization Court. The 
Salem Rotarians will be present in a body 
to hear President Bill’s talk. 

February 28th was “big league day” 
with the club. Their guests on this oc- 
casi 1 included some present and former 


major league stars and some well-known 
local athletes. The guests of honor were 
Leon Gosling, present outfielder of the 
Washington American League Club; W. 
Lawton Witt, outfielder of the New York 
“Yankees”; Reuben H. Oldring, who 
was a member of Connie Mack’s “Ath- 


letics” for thirteen years and assisted 





At the Ninth District Conference the 
Rotary Club of St. Paul, Minn., present- 
ed District Governor Norman Black with 
this key as a symbol of civic hospitality. 
This sketch of Mayor Nelson, of St. Paul, 
holding the key gives a fair idea of its pro- 
portions. The key is six feet long, made 
in gold and polychrome, set with jewels 
including a large ruby in the center of the 
wheel and amethysts in the handle. 


in winning two world’s championships ; 
Malcolm E. Musser, physical instructor 
in the Salem schools and center of the 
champion Old Oaks basketball team, 
winners of last year’s county league 
championship; and the Rev. Powell H. 
Norton, fielder of the Salem team, win- 
ner of last year’s county league cham- 
pionship. Many may not know that 
these athletes are all residents of Salem 
county. “Doc” Norton is also “chaplain” 
of the Rotary club. 


Welsh Rotarians Hold 
Inter-City Smoker 

CarpiFF, WALEs.—A smoking concert, 
preceded by a golf tournament, was ar- 
ranged by the Rotary clubs of Cardiff 
and Newport, which proved a source of 
good fellowship and Rotary education. 
The Cardiff club has also arranged for a 
series of Rotary dances which are eagerly 
anticipated by the members and _ their 
ladies. 





“Birthplace,” “Old Timers” and 
“Me and the Boss” Luncheons 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Vancouver 
club held three interesting meetings 
lately which will doubtless do much to 
spread Rotary influence in the commu- 
nity. The first of these was a “Birth- 
place luncheon,” at which tables were 
arranged to seat representatives of va- 
rious countries, representatives of 
groups of Canadian provinces, and the 
native sons. Each table was allowed to 
furnish a speaker, who was given three 
minutes in which to extol the beauties 


(Continued on page 288.) 
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Why Wasn’t I Told? 


‘‘Why wasn’t I told of this overstock? I could have 
moved it easily in season. Now we'll have to sacrifice or 
carry it over to next year, and much of it may then be 
obsolete. It’s going to mean a heavy loss to the firm.’’ 


Acme Visible Records would have told him ment, when applied to their records, enables 
in ample time to demand action—withcut them to 

depending upon others for this information, —Reduce Inventory 

so important to him. He could have turned —Increase Sales 

this stock over several times to customers who —Control Purchases 


—Reduce Past Due Accounts 


had stopped buying. 
. —Lower Manufacturing Costs 


With Acme Visible Equipment every unusual 


condition is instantly brought to the surface, In connection with every record it effects 


flashed to your attention. Your business is economies. Its benefits create profit. 
always directed from a constantly complete The information requested in the coupon will 
knowledge of existing facts. enable us to suggest how Acme will benefit 


That is why thousands of concerns, small your records,—increase 


and large, find that Acme Visible Equip- their productiveness. 


g000000i am 
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Acme Card System Co., Chicago °* 
2 Have representative call 
0 Mail Catalogue 
} Send detailed recommendations by mail on 


er records. (sample forms 
enclosed. 


ACME 


CARD SYSTEM COMPANY _ :.... 


114 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. S Address steeeeeeeeeeeeesens 


Branches in Leading Cities $Y oon ooo ec 
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Cyhe SEINE 
MENDERS 


( rey examining every 


mesh for rot or tear, the dee 
sea fisherman takes no chances 
with his gear- 






One weak vt and all his labor 
and a g part of of the catch are 

in — of eing lost - 

In the preparation of a costly adver. 
cising campaign. one poorly exe- 
dute i mst may mar or utterly nulify 
the advertising value of the rest - 


Implicit contidance can be be plasedl 
in theArt and E oe ervice 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company 


specialists in these two ital 
elements of Advertising - 


& 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANY 


Advertising J Art Studios 
Photo- to-Engraving Shops 
ae 4 * = on os Ale gua 

















‘““TAXATION” 


free on request. 


538 S. Dearborn St. 


Mr. White has addressed nearly 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





Acomplete copy of one of John Z.White’s recent addresses on 


together with several pamphlets on related subjects mailed 


Address Henry George Lecture Ass'n, (F.H. Monroe, Pres.) 
Chicago, Ill. 


250 Rotary Clubs 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


F.Aary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 




















IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 


&. V. &. Vegetable 
Bond Paper Parchment 
For Letter and For Wrapping 
Billheads, and al! Meats and 
Office Forms Dairy Products 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


A 


‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 
BUT— 


Ke 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 
should render to him. 


Waxed Household Essentials 
Paper 
For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
Tobacco, Etc White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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and wonders of his birthplace. These 
speakers competed among themselves, 
and the winner was gravely presented 
with a handsome (toy) touring ca; 

Soon after this event the club held ay 
“Old-Timers’ luncheon,” at which the 
club entertained those who were resj- 
dents of Vancouver prior to the creat 
fire which laid the city waste in 186. 
Many men who had played their part in 
the “trail-blazing” days of ¢his section 
were visibly affected as different speak- 
ers recalled the days when Vancouver 
was known as “Gas Town.” 

The third special luncheon was a “Me 
and the Boss” meeting, at which each 
Rotarian had as his guest one of his own 
employees. This was one of the largest 
meetings of the club, and the special pro- 
gram was appreciated greatly by the 
guests. 


Boy’s Hobby Fair Sponsored 
by Rotary Club 


Lonpon, Ont.—The London club has 
interested itself in work among boys and 
among young men in Western Uni- 
versity. The work among boys is being 
given a spectacular development this 
spring. During the fourth week in May 
the boys’ work committee will put on a 
boys’ hobby fair, at which there will be 
exhibited articles of all sorts manufac- 
tured by boys in the city schools, clubs, 
churches, etc. There will be a total of 
180 classifications, and the exhibits will 
be so numerous that the government 
armories will be required to house them 
properly. The committee feel that their 
effort will stimulate the boys to make 
useful articles which can be produced 
without an extensive mechanical equip 
ment. 


One Hundred and Forty Boys 
Are Entertained 


Lewistown, Pa.—The Lewistown club 
presented Y. M. C. A. memberships to 
one hundred and forty boys, and later 
entertained the boys with a cafeteria 
luncheon, songs, music, etc., Many auto 
mobiles and a special trolley were re 
quisitioned for transportation, and both 
the boys and their “big brothers” thor 
oughly enjoyed the opportunity for close: 
acquaintance. 


Chinese Speaker 
Urges World Friendship 


Lockport, N. Y.—Lockport Rotary 
had a treat at a recent luncheon when 
William Hung, professor of world’s his- 
tory at Pekin University, spoke on 
“China in the Coming Drama.” Mr. 
Hung has a remarkable grasp of Eng- 
lish, a pleasing personality, and is an 
exceptional lecturer. He was profuse in 
his thanks for various kindnesses shown 
him in America and particularly men- 


(Continued on page 313.) 
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Other Important Items of the 
Remington Typewriter Line 
Improved Remington No. 10— 


the Standard Correspondence Machine. 
Highly satisfactory under all conditions 
where quiet is not a prime consideration. 


Improved Remington No. 11— 
with Key Set Decimal Tabulator. For 
form, tabular and statistical work of every 
description. 


Remington Accounting Machine— 
with vertical and cross adding mechan- 
ism. For billing, statement writing and 
bookkeeping in all its branches. 


Remington Portable— 
with standard keyboard. The universal 
typewriter for individual or personal use. 
Paragon Ribbons and 
Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 


manufactured by us. The standard line 
of typewriter supplies. 


The Remington Typewriter Line is complete 
in every field and complete for every purpose 











More Work—because of the “natural touch”, and other time- 
saving features which make the day’s typing swifter and easier. 


Better Work—because of improvements in the escapement 
and printing mechanism which make good work natural and 
poor work difficult. 


Quieter W ork—because of refinements of construction which 
have reduced or eliminated the old familiar typewriter noises. 


These are the practical advantages which give more and 
better typewriter value to every Remington user. 


A demonstration of our new Model 12 will convince vou 
Given gladly at any of our branches, or illustrated folder will 
be mailed on request. 


The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a 
whisper, but will be heard around the world 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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YES - THERE IS 


a wrapping 






paper made 





specially to protect delicate 






moist food products - prod- 





ucts such as 
Butter 
Ice Cream 







Cheese 

Lard 

Fresh Meat 
Smoked Meat 
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ALSO 


a special treatment produces 






a very fine Vegetable Parch- 





ment which is used as a 






Separator for Rubber 
and Rubber Compounds 







to keep them soft plastic 





’ 


and ‘‘tacky’’ until ready to 






be worked up. 
All 


inquiries for further infor- 







mation concerning special 






uses, or requests for samples 






and quotations for regular 






uses, will receive prompt, 





careful and courteous 






attention if you - 






ADDRESS 


THE PATERSON 
PARCHMENT PAPER CO. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY, 
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With the Poets 


APRIL SNOW 
By Marian Marvin 


Troy. mF; 
y ies ems stand stark against a sky 
Of misty gray. And sailing high 
Some wid geese toward the northland 
fly. 


The lacy branches of the trees, 
Stripped bare of leaves, bereft of breeze 
Above the house-tops sway and freeze. 


The world is hushed with April snow 
That clings to every dark hedgerow, 
As though it cowd not bear to go. 





MAY NIGHT 


By Marian Marvin 
Troy, N. Y. 
fkOH out my window I can sce 
The twilight’s fading mystery. 
[ hear the robin’s good-night call 
As darkness nestles over all. 


This decp pulsating night of May, 
Is lovelicr than the recent day. 

A dimpling young inquisitive breeze 
Stirs wonderingly amongst the trees. 


The light has fled. With mystic dreams 
A dusky wood’s dim outline teems. 
And all is purple, save afar. 

Where glcams a timid new-born star. 


“SIGNS OF SPRING” 
By Alvin A. Goodwin 


Angola, Ind. 
HEN a sort ’o sense ’o livin’ comes 
a stealin’ o’er a man, 
An’ the buds break through their prison, 
an’ the robins nest again, 
When the martin’s flyin’ high an’ the 
geese in columns long, 
An’ the grass is crazy ter come out an’ 
join the merry throng; 
The farmer turns up heaps ’o sod, the 
roads are scraped an’ dry, 
An’ temptation grips the speed-bug ter 
throw her in ter high, 
When gasoline goes up in price unti’ ul 
makes us sick, 
An’ kids are hookyin’ frum school an’ 
paradin’ long the crick; 
An’ their feet is jist a itchin’ ter come 
out ’o shoes an’ socks, 
Tho the ground is cold an’ clammy an’ 
they stub their toes on rocks, 
When the maples hev disgorged them- 
selves of their precious liquid swect 
An’ it’s all made in ter ’lasses an’ sugar- 
cakes ter cat; 

The frogs are chorusin’ agin, the fish 
are jumpin’ out, 

An’ daddy's got a “kinky back” an’ 
mothers got the gout, 

When this sort ’o sense ’o livin’ seems 
ter spread out far an’ near, 

It’s a sign thet Winter's slippin’ an’ an- 
other Spring is here. 





ON OUR STREETS 
By Katherine Wilder Ruggi-; 


Sioux City, Ia. 


ea you ever look for beauty 
Upon the busy street; 

Or only see the rush of things, 
The endess hurrying feet? 


Do you see the crush and clutter 
About the market place; 

Or seek the unexpected smile 
On many a common face? 


Have you ever been uplifted 
By a sudden subtle grace 
That rises out of sordidness 
To change the market place? 


You may feel a thrill of pleasure 
From the whistled melody, 

Of a hunch-back’s song of Mary— 
“Oh, What a Pal Was She!” 


As you see him trudging homeward, 
You forget—the same as he— 

That the back may never straighten, 
For his soul is winged and free. 


A smile, a song, a kindness, 
A friend you love to greet; 

These are the human nature pants 
That beautify our street. 





PASSERS-BY 
By J. W. Carr 


Butler, Pa 


PASSED aman on the road today, 
His back was bent and his hair was 
gray, 

Upon his old face were ines of care, 

Which worry and toil had written there. 

I passed him by, as I hurried on 

And the poor old man from sight was 
gone. 

He passed along with the crowd some- 
where, 

Bearing the weight of his deep despair 


I passed him by, but I’m wondering now, 

If I showdn’t have stopped and learned 
somehow, 

If there wasn’t something that I cowd 
say 

To help the o'd man along his way. 

1 wonder now as I go along, 

How many folks in the passing throng 

Saw the old man as he passed today 

And gave him a lift as he went his way. 


It mightn’t be much they had to give, 

A word, a smile, but ’twould help him 
live, 

’Twould cheer his heart as he strugg ed 
on 

And lighten the load he bore along. 

It isn’t a'ways the mighty deed 

That fills at best the world’s real need; 

It may be only a word or smile 

That makes an old man’s life worth 


while. 
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a warehouse can serve you? 
ISE people no longer wear against dampness and pests, as 
themselves out at moving well. 
time. They simply call on a As a safe repository for business 
furniture warehouse. Expert records, the furniture warehouse 
packers do the work economically. has no equal. 
They move your goods in padded But do not simply go to “a” ware- 
: vans and, if your new location is house. See that the one you pat 
1s F not ready, store your furniture in ronize bears the seal of the Na 
4 well ventilated ware-rooms. tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 
j While you are away during the Association. This seal is your 


| Summer, your piano is safer in a 
r storage warehouse—and your 
rugs, your silverware, your wife’s 
furs. For the warehouse is im- 
mune from theft or fire, and secure 


guarantee of high ethical and pro 
fessional standards. In every lo 
cality there is a warehouse, noted 
for its security and _ efficiency, 
which is a member of N. F. W. A. 


: You will be surprised to learn how serviceable 
i q a storage warehouse can be and in how many 
i different ways. Just write for details to 


| The Rotary Members 
| of the National Furniture 


Room 1417 Woolworth Building 





This is the guarantee seal of service 











Warehousemen’s Association 


New York 





of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
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Complete with 
rods and thumb- 
nuts. 


‘niin 
Can be attached 


to any car in two 
minutes. 


—-—-o— 
Will not jar loose. 
—o— 


Any §Rotarian’s 
check is good. 


oO - 


Mail the coupon 
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Colors 


Wear this handsome Rotary emblem on the radiator of your 
automobile when you drive to the Rotary Convention at St. Louis. 
Show folks that you belong to one of the livest organizations in 
the world. 

It’s really a handsome decoration for your car, and something 
you can justly be proud of. It is three inches in diameter, show- 
ing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold and blue on a white 
background, and brilliantly finished in genuine jewelers fired 
enamel. 

Special Price with- 

out name of city, $] -50 
each 


With word “MEMBER” 
and name of your own $2 .00 
city, as illustrated, each 
Special quantity prices to Rotary Secretaries upon application. 


GREENDUCK 


today. Metal Stamping Company 
Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 
Greenduck Metal Stamping Co., WR ic tckasadap inci Aouad Saat 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for $...........+++++ Pi GOR: BR 66 Kh v6 easy is tee ivee tes 


: . jith ’ 
Rotary automobile radiator emblems name of city. 











SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Men accustomed to wearing the best will find our very wide 
assortments in Unusual Shirtings, French Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Robes, etc., of most Exceptional and Distinctive Character. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 














UM 


AL ANNU 


LITEM 





THE ROTARY WHEEL 


THE MAGAZINE OF BRITISH ROTARY 


AWUVAAYOMPVRUSLIDANLEASNERL UTEP PPDPO EU TAPE EU 


POSTED MONTHLY TO MORE THAN 8000 MEMBERS 
OF ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 
and pro rata. Special positions at 25°% Premium, subject to being unlet 


Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited Advertising Agents to 
PARTRIDGE & LOVE, Ltd., Broadmead, Bristol, Eng., and Clun House, !7 
Surrey Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, Eng., where they will receive careful 
attention. 
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Lo Que es el Rotar, 
(Continued from page 277.) 


rotarias, en cuya atmosfera s6lo se re. 
spira cordialidad, amistad, buena volunta( 
mutua y mejor deseo para todos y cada 
uno de los reunidos; hace que el Rotario 
salga de aquel lugar impregnada su alma 
de esa santa savia bienhechora y «ye 
luego se esparce y difunde por todo el 
pueblo o ciudad donde el Club funciona, 
para mejora y bien de todos sus habi- 
tantes. 


ge Rotario es pues un privilegio; ser 
Rotario es una distincion; ser Rotario 
es un honor. Rotario equivale a decir: 
hombre moral, hombre bueno. Para al- 
canzar este honroso titulo, es menester 
poseer dotes y reunir condiciones, que 
lleven por guia la moral mas severa y 
jamas ser depositario de procedimientos 
innobles, carentes de pureza y pulcritud 
dentro de su esfera individual, commer- 
cial or profesional. Sus energias las en 
camina a tener el mayor éxito posible er 
su negocio o profesiOn, sin recurrir en 


‘ningtin caso a la mentira, ni mucho 


menos al engafio. Esta plenamente con- 
vencido de que todo éxito logrado por 
procedimientos irregulares, alejados de 
toda moralidad y que envuelven per- 
juicios al prdjimo es transitorio, efi 
mero y fugaz, que con la menor conmo- 
cién, el mas pequefio motivo, la causa 
mas insignificante lo desbaratan y der- 
rumban de manera tal que cae ahogado 
y destruido por el propio peso del mal 
que lo encubrid, sin que ni los grandes 
y titanicos esfuerzos para reconquis- 
tarlo logren cimentarlo de nuevo se es- 
fuma y desaparece por completo para no 
volver jamas. 


El credo del verdadero Rotario es: 


Hacer algo digno y meritorio todos 
los dias. 


Sufrir con paciencia las penalidades. 

Avanzar como un valiente. 

Ganar todos los honores posibles. 

No buscar lucros, donde vea que se 
dafian a otros. 

Hacer diariamente algo que alivie 
las penas de su projimo. 


Cumplamos con este Credo; sigamos 
los preceptos de nuestro Codigo de 
Moral; nunca nos apartemos de sus 
principios, ideales y ensefianzas; y pod- 
remos entonar un hermoso himno al Ro- 
tarismo, aceptando la bondad de otro de 
nuestros lemas: El egoismo os podra 
hacer ricos; solo el altruismo os hara 
felices. 





His Last Wishes 
“Charles seems to be very exacting,” 
said a fond mamma to the dear girl who 
was dressing for the wedding. 
“Never mind, mamma,” said _ she, 
sweetly, “they are his last wishes.” 
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ver forget that the lives of Children depend upon 
ve build “EVERWEAR” 





ep. 


CAIR on duty- 
Mm DIXI eland 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL COMMUNITY PLAYCROVND ~ 
MARTIAL TEAM : 


The Illinois Central Railroad Used Everwear All-Steel Playground Apparatus 


when equipping its Park at Martin, Tennessee. This is but one of hundreds of Public 
Service and Industrial Corporations which are using “EVERWEAR” as standard 
equipment in their Community Betterment Programs. 


For fifteen years, through the recognized channels for ~~ activities, 
“Everwear” has been building the Character and Bodies of America’s 
Youth. Today it ranks highest in every element making for Safety, Dur- 
ability, Simplicity, Good Clean Looks, Play Possibilities and Low Ultimate 


Cost. 
Children , we 
he Its many patented features, the result of ““Everwear” ingenuity and enterprise, alone con- 
a ust stitute “Reasons Why” you should equip with and standardize on Everwear Playground 
Play— Apparatus. 
Give 
Them “Everwear” is specified and endorsed by the leading Educators, Park Superintend P 
1 Playground Supervisors and Public Officials in America. P 
Playground / 
. ‘““Everwear has a world-wide distribution. Wherever there are children it has a mission y 
to perform. No interpreter is required. It immediately suggests its only function—PLAY F 
—Clean, Character developing and Body building PLAY. 
: ; / 
. : : és 
“EVERW EAR?” will make permanent your Playground investment. y | 
Bs * / 
/ 


Fill out the Corner request for an Everwear Catalog as we sincerely 
believe, once fully informed about its SAFETY and general ‘“‘butt-in f 
quality you will standardize on it. 








FA 
4 L 
| Everwear Patented Frame P , “ OP > 
Spee: / 3, o> 
Fittings incorporate a| TheEverwear ManufacturingCo. ef 
| uniquely effective “double ; ‘fae ; y og: 
| dog” clamping device. No SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. oe Se. 
| holes to drill nor set screws rd Vo C2 
| to worry about. There is V4 FE SSS 
| 10 sq. in. of positive clamp- / Fo oe «A 
| ing surface for each pipe. Please refer your inquiry to Dept. ‘‘D”’ Ps " , oe PLE XS 
er NY x 3 ; ° R rs . 
SA F E TY if ~ \ &S aes 
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CUNARD 


Power, Stability, 
Comfort, Luxury— 


no vessels of a similar type or size 
assure these qualities in a higher 
degree than the 


new 20,000 ton Cunarders 


SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA, 
FRANCONIA, and the Anchor 
Liners, CAMERONIA and 
TUSCANIA. 


These steamers—running in 
conjunction with the renowned 
CARONIA and CARMANIA—offer 
travel-opportunities unexcelled 
in the history of shipping. 


The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD 
CLASS system prevails on these 
ships, conserving individuality, 
befitting social customs, refine- 
ment and dignity. 


Rates are moderate and 
unsurpassable in value 


Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 


The World’s Fastest 
Passenger Service 


Weekly to Cherbourg and 
Southampton by 
AQUITANIA MAURETANIA 
BERENGARIA 


Regular services to 
Ms ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
j SCOTLAND, and the 
Continent of EUROPE. 


Information and litera- 
ture on request. 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
«( 25 Broadway, NewYork 


or Branches and Avencies 











TROUSER. 





oe SUPPORIES 


Keep your pants up 
and your shirt down 


Why be bothered with the annoyance 
and discomfort of pulling up your 
trousers every few minutes? Let a 
pair of Sta-on Trouser Supporters 
keep your trousers up and hold your shirt down. 
Sta-ons do not bind or chafe. Promote good health. 
Easy to use. Hold with a bull-dog grip which can’t 
harm the sheerest silk. 
10 Day Free Trial Offer 

Try a pair of Sta-on Trouser Supporters at our risk. 
If at the end of 10 days you want to keep them 
send us $1.00 for the nickel plated or $3.00 for 
the gold plated. If not satisfactory, return thé 
Sta-ons. Agents Wanted. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The Linral Co. Dept. M, 
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I’m Wonderin’ 


As Told by WILD CAT PATROL LEADER 
TROOP 13, BUNKER HILL 


Note: Thousands of boys all over the United 
States are learning something about Rotary and 
the principles of Rotary through coming in con- 
tact with clubs which are engaged in boys work 
activities. Some times a club gets started off in 
the wrong direction and those responsible wonder 
what’s the matter. This patrol leader tells how 
it was with his town and its boys. 





HERE ain’t no tellin’ what is goin’ 
to happen to th’ boys in any com- 
munity. ’Specially there ain’t any 

tellin’ if th’ men and women get inter- 
ested in them as they are here in Bunker 
Hill. It’s been three years since the’ 
Ro’try Club first got interested in seein’ 
that th’ boys got a square deal. 

It was th’ Rotarians that first started 
it all and now th’ whole community is 
doin’ its best to see that th’ gang gets 
all there is for it. There ain’t a boy in 
th’ whole bloomin’ town that don’t know 
about th’ Ro’try Club. 


Bill Manning got himself appointed as 
chairman of th’ Boys Work Committee. 
Bein’ a comin’ and spry kind of young 
man in those days, he ups and goes to see 
‘th’ one Scoutmaster in our town. Mr. 
John Moore is his name. Th’ two of 
them get together. First thing you know 
there are more troops of Boy Scouts 
than you can shake your fists at. Th’ 
city has been districted, th’ boys have all 
been called together, and of all th’ 
troops ! 

Bill—that’s what everybody does in 
th’ Ro’try Club, calls each other by their 
first names—Bill makes his mistake that 
time, but he more than made good when 
he found out that he was wrong. 


There he was with a whole bunch of 
troops—and only one sure-enough Scout- 
master in the whole kaboodle. Five of 
those troops there were. Every boy in 
th’ city flocked to them. Our troop met 
in a school house. After th’ gang had 
tore up Jack in th’ place a few times and 
broke up a few chairs and smashed a few 
windows th’ city superintendent of 
schools turned us out. That’s th’ reason 
we can’t meet in th’ school buildings yet 
even though we have good Scoutmasters, 
good troops, and a regular council backin’ 
us. But that’s th’ story. 


ILL—Mr. Bill I suppose I should call 
him, being only a roughneck patrol 
leader myself, pretty soon saw where his 
mistake had been made. Th’ secret in get- 
tin’ good Scout troops is in havin’ a 
troop committee of all th’ men that can 
be got to back th’ troop, a Scoutmaster, 
and some assistant Scoutmasters before 
you breathe a word to th’ boys. Then 
you get out on th’ front of where th’ 
troop is goin’ to meet and yell— 
SCOUTS!!! 
You ain’t no more than through yellin’ 
before here is every kid in th’ commun- 


ity wantin’ to know what it is all about 
Then th’ fun begins. Mr. Bill learned 
all that and a lot more with those firs 
five troops. 

Bein’ kinder busy runnin’ two say 
mills and th’ Boys Work Committee, he 
thinks he has got to have some regula; 
help with all his would-be Scouts. This 
here Bill is a regular whiz at organizin’ 
everything that comes along and some 
things that don't. 


E calls his committee together to dis- 

cuss th’ multiplicity of what has 
grown up on’em. Th’ long and th’ short 
of it was that they decided to organize 
Scout council with a paid executive and 
every thing. 

Th’ matter was put up to th’ clul at 
th’ next meetin’. It met with favorable 
comment and somebody made a motion 
that an executive be hired and introduced 
at th’ next meetin’. They was that 
anxious to get Scoutin’ goin’, They 
hadn't heard anything but Scouts, Scouts. 
Scouts! since Bill and his committee got 
appointed. 


Bill, he kinder sprung up like he was 
on rubber and yells, “Hold on, here. We 
ain't in no big hurry. When we get a 
man to come here and run our Scouts, 
he has got to be a MAN! One of th’ 
kind that can make ’em lie down and 
turn over.” He said there had to be 
something spiritual about th’ fellow and 
that he had to be straight and clean be- 
cause that was th’ only kind of kids that 
he ever wanted to see come out of th’ 
Scouts. 


“Man!” he yells at ’em, “Boys is the 
most priceless things in th’ world. They 
are what makes men. We've got to give 
‘em th’ best that is.” 

That made ’enr call their dogs in and 
consider awhile. You know how it is 
They had a pow-wow there that made 
th’ meetin’ last half an hour longer than 
it should and then some of ’em, Bill in 
th’ lead, didn’t go to their business until 
a- whole lot later. 


Th’ upshot of it was that a campaign 
for funds was put on about three months 
later. They raised a lot of money, got 
hitched up with th’ National Scout Coun- 
cil, and then they was all set to have 
their worries cured. They was—and 
they wasn’t. It’s one thing to have 
money and an entirely different thing 
to get a man to handle a town full of 
kids. 

Th’ Boys Work Committee had turned 
th’ promotion of th’ Scout work over to 
a local scout council with an executive 
committee. Bill had to get hitched up 
to that as president. It is a good thing 
that he did. He’s a regular fellow. He 


(Continued on page 296.) 
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uantity, yes 


-but qual ly as well 


TEP into any department store, large 
clothing shop, drygoods or general 
store that is selling War Department 
surplus wearing apparel, 
general merchandise, and examine the 


quality of the commodities displayed. 


Look into the department store ad- 
of the metropolitan 
dailies and see what stress is being laid 
on the quality of the merchandise being 


vertising pages 


offered to the public today. 


Check up on these two 
statements and the results 


will astound you. 


Little emphasis has been 


laid on the quality of War 
Department commodities in 
the past, due to the fact 
























that large amounts of the higher grade merchandise 
were withdrawn by the Army for equipping and out- 
fitting a contemplated large reserve force of officers 
With the reduction of this re- 
serve to a minimum, these huge stocks of high grade 
merchandise have been made available as surplus. 
The higher the quality, the better your prices. 


Much of this surplus is available in early sales, a 
list of which appears in the panel of this adver- 
There is a catalog for each sale, and buy- 
ers for clothing, drygoods, hardware, sporting goods 
and department stores should have all of the catalogs 
—the Q. M. catalogs especially. 
catalogs as directed in the sales date announcements 
However, it is always the best idea 
to send your name to Major J. L. Frink, Chief, 
Sales Promotion Section, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., who will see that you 
will be put on the War Department mailing list for 
catalogs of all sales in which he thinks you will be 


and enlisted men. 


tisement. 


in the panel. 


interested. 


textiles and 











































MAY 10—Q. M. SUP- 
PLIES, Columbus, 0., 
Auction. For catalogs 
write Q. M. S. QO., 
General Intermediate 
Depot, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, 
Til. 


MAY 11—AIR_ SERV- 
ICE SUPPLIES, Rock- 
well Field, Calif., Auc- 
tion. For catalogs 
write Chief, M. D. & 
8, Section, Air Serv- 
ice, Room 2624, Muni- 
tions Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C., or A. S. 
Supply Officer, Rock- 
well Field, San Diego, 
Calif. 


MAY 15—Q. M. SUP- 
PLIES, San Francisco, 
Calif., Auction. For G@ 
catalogs write Q. M. 

8. le M. Inter- 
mediate Depot, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


MAY 16-TRENCH 
SHOES, Washington, 
D. C., Sealed Bids 
For proposals write 
Quartermaster General, 
Munitions Bidg., Wash- 





SEND FOR CATALG © 





















ington, D. C., or @ 
M. S. O. at the fol 
lowing locations: 59th 
St. and Ist Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1819 
West Pershing Road, 
Chicago, Ill.; San_An- 
tonio, Tex.; San Fran- 
eisco, Calif., or Chief, 
Sales Promotion Sec- 
tion, Office Director of 
Sales, Room 2515, Mu 
nitions Bidg., Wash 
ington, D. C 


MAY 17—Q. M. SUP- 
PLIES, Chicago, IIL, 
Auction. For catalogs 
write Q. . a &, 
General Intermediate 
Depot, 1819 West Per- 
shing Road, Chicago, 
Il 


MAY 24—Q. M. SUP- 
—D PLIES, New York, N. 
Y., Auction. For cata- 


logs write Q. M. 8. O., 
General Intermediate 
Depot, Ist Ave and 
59th St., srooklyn 
NY 


The Government reserves 
the right to reject any 
or all bids. 








= ‘SEND FOR CATALOG 

















Send for these 


Room 2515, 
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York 


KNOW 
THE UNIQUE 
HOTEL SERVICE 


T the McAlpin, you find the 
Assistant Manager just across 
from the desk, always available and 
ready to meet your emergency — 
Almost any immediate need is pro- 
curable without leaving the building— 
The famous Nahan Franko’s 
orchestra entertains in the main Din- 
ing Room — 

Dancing, under ideal conditions, 
is popular in the Terra Cotta Grill 
during dinner and supper — 

An entire floor is exclusively for 
women, with Hostess, Chaperones, 
Guides and Competent Shoppers— 
manicurists, masseurs and facial ex- 
perts — also a Library and Children’s 
Playground. 

There are modern Turkish and 
Russian baths with swimming pool— 

Club Breakfasts are a feature at 
very moderate rates — 

‘But, in addition to all its features, 
Arthur L. Lee, Manager, personally 
seeks to so assure the pleasure and 
comfort of your stay as will cause the 
Hotel McAlpinto be your New York 
home in the future. 

Artucr L. Lee, Manager. 


he Cenker f Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hote MAHin 





















BERKOWITZ 
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’m Wonderin’ 


(Continued from page 294.) 


knows more about th’ kind of man it 
takes to make a Scout executive than 
most teachers and preachers know about 
good grades and pearly gates. 

First thing you know, it was ‘long 


| close after th’ war, a fellow is recom- 





mended. He shows up dressed in sol- 
dier’s clothes with a cigar about two feet 
long and th’ biggest bunch of cuss words 
in th’ course of an hour that any one 
could want. Bill didn’t even suggest that 
this fellow wait. He kind of promoted 
him right out of th’ door. 

Th’ next guy that come along didn’t 
get elected Scout executive, either. He 
was a nice little lady-like fellow who 
called all th’ boys he met little darlin’s. 
He parted his hair in th’ middle. He 
wouldn’t have been no good any way. 


TE fellow that finally got th’ job is a 

prince. He is one of those fellows who 
can look a boy in th’ eye and make 
him want to be president of th’ United 
States right away. He can talk to us 
and make us feel like we have th’ biggest 
opportunity to make good that ever hit 
this old world. If we don’t make good 
with all th’ clubs, th’ churches, and 
everything in th’ town back of us, we are 
not worthy of th’ name of Scouts. 

That guy knows more boys in this 
town than th’ superintendent of schools, 
and when it comes to knowin’ grown-ups, 
he has th’ mayor backed off th’ map. 
There aint nothin’ in th’ town that is 
good for boys that he can’t get. If there 
is something that is good, and it aint 
here, he sends for it. 

That’s th’ kind of guy that Bill wanted 
for us. I'll tell th’ world, he got him. 
But this ain’t a story about our executive. 
It’s more about th’ Ro’try Club and what 
it’s done for th’ boys of our city. 

Gettin’ th’ executive was a. start. 
There was a little trouble right there at 
first. Th’ executive committee of th’ 
Scout council thought th’ executive had 
been employed to be a kind of big Scout- 
master tq take care of all th’ troops. It 
took th’ executive and some good mem- 
bers of th’ Ro’try Club about a month to 
get that straightened out. Th’ executive 
said he was employed to help th’ Scout- 
masters and th’ troop committeemen 
make their troops go. 

Th’ executive committee wanted him 
to run them himself. They tried to rent 
a big hall so he could get all th’ boys to- 
gether and drill them. Mr. Executive 
wouldn’t hear to that. He said Scouts 
didn’t need that much drill. Smaller 
offices were finally rented. This kinder 
made th’ committee sore. They wanted 
Scoutin’ run their way. 

This was where Bill and his bunch 
helped out. They thought that th’ exec- 
utive ought to know what he was doing 
and that th’ executive committee should 


help-him to do it. From that very min 
ute Scoutin’ began to grow. And it | 
kept on growin’. 

That was three years ago. Now 
have all sorts of Scouts. We have 
Scout town. There ain't nothin’ 
can’t get. Th’ preachers preach to a: 
about th’ Scouts. Scout day is reco 
nized in all th’ schools includin’ the p 
rochial schools run by th’ Catholic pe 
ple and th’ private preparatory schoo 
Both of our daily papers are strong fo 
Scoutin’. They print more about t! 
Scouts than they do about politics: an 
this is some political burg. Th’ civi 
clubs are back of us to a man. 

There was a time when people thoug!) 
scoutin’ belonged to th’ Ro’try Club, but 
Bill knocked that out of their heads by, 
goin’ around to all th’ civic clubs and 
churches with a picked delegation oi 
Scouts from everything in town except 
the Ro’try club. That is, their folks 
were. Now scoutin’ belongs to us all. 
We're glad of it. 

But it was th’ old Ro’try Club that 
started it. Th’ club has been back of th’ 
boys in this town like a trained bird dog 
back of a hunter. One time there was a 
bunch of magazines sold from our news- 
stands. These papers was widely read 
by boys, young men, and women. But 
such readin’! 

It was mostly about wild women and 
wilder men. Th’ things that they told 
shouldn’t ever be told in th’ presence of 
girls and little babies. Stuff like that, 
th’ Ro’try Club though, shouldn’t be read 
by no one. They went to see th’ mayor 
about it. He thought there wasn’t nothin’ 
he could do. 

It took th’ Boys Work Committee a 
little less than no time to get their law- 
yer busy lookin’ up th’ law. It was there, 
and it was strong. Th’ mayor recon- 
sidered; th’ news-stands in our town are 
clean. Clean! That’s one of th’ Scout 
laws. 


NCE our town was almost filled with 

gamblin’ machines. Only, people 
didn’t think it was gamblin’, then. There 
was wheels which could be turned after a 
nickle was put in. You got slugs—maybe 
—worth a nickle each in trade at th’ 
store where th’ machine was. Luck made 
you careless and there was very little 
trading with th’ slugs. A fellow just 
naturally had to try again. I know. I 
tried it. 

Then, there was punch boards and lots 
of other things. You could try for hams, 
knives, dolls, pistols, parasols, pillow 
knives, tops, candy, cigars. In fact, you 
could almost furnish your house if you 
were lucky. Only most people wasn’t 
lucky. 

Th’ Ro'try Club was th’ first to notice 
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iscrepancies in what Scoutin’ was 
in’ and in what th’ city authorities 
Jlowin’. There was a lot of smoke 
some fire, but the Ro’try Club won. 
e ain’t no petty gamblin’ in our 
1 now. 
ere’s some other things that th’ 
has done such as providin’ a truam 
er to see that we don’t cut school 
such things. Always there is a big 
luating party to see how many fel- 
s are goin’ to high schooi and to col- 
Th’ Ro’try Club is a mighty big 
ng for th’ boys in our town. 
| ain’t nothin’ great—only an ordinary 
trol leader of th’ Wild Cat Patrol of 
oop 13, but I’m wonderin’ what I 
suld have been if it hadn’t have been 
r th’ Ro’try Club. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 


ment, Circulation, Etc. 

EQUIRED BY THE Act oF CoNnGRESs oF AuGUST 

24, 1912. 

f Tue Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 

nois, for April 1, 1923. 
state of Illinois, 

inty of Cook, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chesley R. Perry, who, having been duly sworn 
.ccording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
kditor and Business Manager of THe Rotarian 
nd that the following is, to the best of his 

nowledge and belief, a true statement of the 

wnership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
irculation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 

1 the date shown in the above caption, re- 

uired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 

n the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher: Rotary International, 221 E. 20th 
St., Chicago. 

Editor: Chesley R. Perry, 221 E. 20th St., 
Chicago. 

Managing Editor: Emerson Gause, 221 E. 20th 
St., Chicago. 

Business Managers: Chesley R. Perry, Busi- 
ness Manager; Frank J. Morard, Asst. esinets 
Manager, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
iore of the total amount of stock): Rotary Inter- 
national, an Illinois corporation not for pecuniary 
profit; no capital stock and no stockholders; Ray- 
mond M. Havens, Kansas City, Mo., president; 
Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., secretary; Rufus 
l. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
ind other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the ¢om- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona-fide owner; and 
this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inter- 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 
»r other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication, sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is: (This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

(Signed) Cuestey R. Perry. 


Sworn to and subseribed before me this 12th 
day of April, 1928. 

[Seal] (Signed) Cecit B. Harris. 

My commission expires February, 1925. 


Ss. 
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Your straw hat 
should be comfortable 





THE KNOX 
“COMFIT” 


A few rows of fine soft 
braid make this straw 
hat self - conforming. 
Once on a man’s head 
the “Comfit” makes its 
own selling argument. 
It is as comfortable as 
a Knox Cap, 





ee MEN part with a soft felt hat as 
reluctantly as with a pair of shoes 
that have grown old gracefully. 


But changing from felt to straw needn’t 
be a painful process. It isn’t for the man 
who wears a Knox Straw Hat. The Knox 
hat conforms to the shape of his head; it 
feels comfortable. 

On balmy days when your dress is 
precise in every detail, you'll be proud 
of your Knox Straw Hat and more, too, 
you'll appreciate it thoroughly for its 
comfort. 

In leading stores throughout the country 
wherever the Knox Coat of Arms is dis- 


, , ; 
played, vou are assured of style, quality, 
and courteous attention. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Fifth Ave. at goth S:. sit Grant Avenue 





FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 
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LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER 


Lightest Because Most Compact 


Add zest to your auto trip—live in the open 
with all the comfort of home. Banish the dread of 
poor hotels, of makeshift camps, and foul weather. 
Kamprite Trailer follows any car easily wherever 
you can drive—carries all duffle or six suitcases— 
eliminates crowding 
of tonneau or front 
seat with luggage— 
all can ride in comfort. 





Top raises like 
an awning 


Cmeny and beds fold all 
together as simply as an 
awning—erectable in storm 
with safely to outfit. 





Kamprite Trailer provides home comfort 
in the heart of the wilds or along any road at a 
downright saving over usual! methods of stopping. 
Deep, restful sleep assured by clean, comfortable 
beds—full protection against rain or wind storms, 
insects and reptiles. Beds for four—a mat on the 
floor makes room for more—partition for privacy— 
4 by 7 floor space—hammocks for clothes. Tail 
lamp and Batteries. 


Write for booklet ‘‘Lure of the Long, Long Trail.”’ 


A Real Camp Home 


In Three - 


Minutes 










a 





“ a" 





LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. 
1111 Pine St. Louis Dept. R 


We are also sales agents for the Lamsteed KampKar 
y that can be quickly substituted for the Saar 
of any standard Ford car. 











Wear a Chinese Pith 
Helmet This Year 


The ideal hat of the 
Orient transplanted 
and adapted for the 
use of motorists, golf- 
ers, polo players, 
hunters and in fact, 
for every one who re- 








ing them from the 
sun and heat. 





—— 


$3.50 


Post-paid to any 
place on earth 


perfect ventilation 
and shaped to give 
perfect shade and 
eye protection. Give 


Money refunded your regular hat 


and return charges size when ordering. | 


paid if unsatisfac- 


tory. Why not equip your 


delegation to the 


We are also jobbers for 


these Helmets and will with Chinese Pith 
be glad tosendsamples 
Helmets? 


and prices to dealers. 


VIC HANNY COMPANY 


Importers 


PHOENIX - - .- ARIZONA 





quires a light, com- | 
fortable hat protect- | 


Large air space, with | 


St. Louis Convention | 
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Questioned Documents 


(Continued from page 265.) 


successfully. Albert S. Osborn suggests 
in the Journal of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Vol, VII, No. 1, that for the 
protection of documents of importance, 
such as wills, contracts and agreements, 
that a subscribing clause be written in 
longhand by the one who executes the 
document. A simple statement like the 
following is suggested: 


“I have read this document and 
understand it and have written this 
with my own hand and sign my name 
to signify that I agree to its con- 
ditions. James A. Wakefield.” 


If this considerable amount of writing 
is written when a document is signed, it 
serves the purpose of making the execu- 
tion of the paper difficult to repudiate by 
those who would avoid its conditions, and 
the increased quantity of writing also 
makes it so much more difficult to forge 
that it is thus highly protected. 


F signatures are written rapidly, names 

spelled out in full, or a paragraph 
written as suggested by Mr. Osborn, 
lead pencils and _ stylographic pens 
avoided, and some care exercised to 
write as nearly normal each time as pos- 
sible, the task of the forger is made 
much more difficult and many law suits in 
relation to documents will be avoided. 

A phase of questioned documents 
that has been given but little general 
publicity is typewriting. It is not gen- 
erally understood that typewriting has 
any individuality or that any facts of 
value concerning the validity of a docu- 
ment can be gained from an examination 
of the typewriting in it. This erroneous 
idea is far from the truth. It is a fact 
that the amount and value of the infor- 
mation that can be obtained from such 
an investigation depends wholly upon 
each individual case, but it is often pos- 
sible to tell when a typewritten document 


| was written from the typewriting alone, 


and many are surprised to know that it is 
often possible to determine from ¢he 
typewriting itself not only what kind of 
a typewriter was used but also what in- 
dividual machine was used, and in some 
rare cases, the operator who did the 
work. 


D  Veeddows WAR contract written on a 

typewriter could not have been writ- 
ten at that time and would necessarily 
be fraudulent, because practical type- 
writers were not invented until long after 
that date. Likewise, documents written 
on a Corona, Woodstock, Noiseless, or 
any other kind of a machine might be 
dated before such a machine was made. 
Fortunately the manufacturers have made 
changes in the design of type and in the 
mechanical construction and operation oi 
their machines from time to time and 
these changes mark definite dates before 
which a document could not have been 
written. Battered and broken type, 
alignment, slant, gradual wear, new and 
worn ribbons, spacing, rebounds, imper- 
fect letters, and many mechanical defects 
of operation, all combined, record the 
history of a typewriter in the very work 
it does and to the person who knows 
how to read these records they point out 
the actual machine upon which a docu- 
ment was written. 

With the microscope, the photographic 
camera, modern chemical apparatus, and 
the many other instruments for obser- 
vation, measurement, and __ illustrative 
proof in court, trained men are making 
it more difficult for a forgery or a fraud- 
ulent alteration of a document to be suc- 
cessful. With a wider distribution of 
information among those who sign and 
handle documents concerning their pro- 
tection and just what can be done to dis- 
cover and prove fraud, we shall more 
frequently overtake the criminal who 
plies his talents in this direction. 





When Rotary Filled the Air 


(Continued from page 283) 


so notified him. The program closed 
with the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The International President 
did not realize that his voice was being 
carried so far away in the ether and he 
did not know that when the national 
anthem of the United States was called 
for by him that the members of twelve 
Rotary Clubs in Canada and two clubs 
in Mexico promptly stood with their 
fellow-Rotarians of the United States 
and sang the anthem of the country 
across their respective borders. 

The places farthest from Kansas City 
where the message was heard are in- 
dicated on the map as well as certain 
other cities indicating the general scope 
of territory covered by the radio pro- 
gram. A compilation of the notices of 


receipt received by President Havens or 
the International Secretary’s office in 
Chicago show the following states and 
countries and number of towns in each: 
Illinois, 14; Kansas, 13; Wisconsin, 
10; Iowa, 10; Oklahoma, 9; Missouri, 9; 
Ohio, 8; Texas, 8; Colorado, 7; Michi- 
gan, 6; North Dakota, 6; Nebraska, 6; 
Minnesota, 7; Arkansas, 5; Louisiana, 5; 
Alabama, 3; Kentucky, 3; Indiana, 3; 
Mississippi, 5; Tennessee, 3; Georgia, 3; 
New York, 2; Montana, 2; West Vir- 
ginia, 2; Arizona, 2; Pennsylvania, 2; 
Florida, 3; New Jersey, 1; Wyoming, 1; 
Virginia, 1; South Carolina, 1; Utah, 1; 
North Carolina, 1; Vermont, 1; Massa- 
chusetts, 1; Connecticut, 1; British Co- 
lumbia, 1; Canada, 12; Mexico, 2. 
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i It has always been a policy of the Armand 
a) Company to give absolute justice and fair- 
oe ness to all customers—both trade and con- 
49 sumer. For that reason, we have suggested 
Be fair resale prices for all Armand products, and 
? decline to sell to dealers who do not charge 


them. Likewise, we refuse to sell to dealers who 
effect any other unfair trade practice in mer- 


Oy JOB 


Armand Merchandising Policy 
by Carl Weeks, President 


THE ARMAND COMPANY, Des Moines 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The -LEATTLE - PINK: &-WHITE: BOXES 


A Message on the 


chandising Armand products. Salesonce made, 
are, however, absolute and unconditional. 

It is our endeavor to help our dealers sell 
Armand, by making a product that is th 
highest attainable in quality. In creating 
Armand Cold Cream Powder, the original 
cold cream powder, we believe that we have per 
formed a service that every woman who valu 
an attractive appearance, will appreciate 



































To Rotarian Building Supply 


Dealers Everywhere: 


aiTt be™ glad, to hear 
; from you so that 
we may send you 
full particulars re- 
garding our distrib- 
utor proposition for 
the sale of 


Are you interested 
in becoming the 
exclusive distrib- 
utors for your dis- 
trict for a quality 
Magnesite Stucco? 
f you are we will 


Asbestone Everlasting Stucco 


THE STUCCO RECOGNIZED BY BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORITIES AS THE BEST MANUFACTURED 
Unsurpassed in covering power, unequalled in tensile strength and resiliency, weatherproof, 

fireproof and durable—a quality ‘CO guaranteed by us. 

Dealer Co-operation and SERVICE 
The d d for e Magnesite Stucco is growing by leaps and bounds—good profits— 
clean business. hy miss this golden opportunity. rite today. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & COMPANY 


Stucco and Composition Flooring Manufacturers 
65 Madison Street Waukegan, Ill. 
Established 1906 





TRADE MARK 

















“If Your Boy” 


Would ask you today to tell him the proper steps to take 
to get a “JOB” what would you tell him? 
For six years I had charge of the department that was 
responsible for the employing and promoting of the em- 
ployees of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, O. 
That experience has been boiled down into book form. 
President W. O. Thompson, of Ohio State University, 
writes as follows about this book: 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

W. O. THOMPSON, Presi lent 
To whom it may concern: 


Dear Sir: 


I have read the manuscript of this little volume with 
accelerated interest. As stated in the foreword, Mr. 
Munsell has spoken out of a large experience as a 
practical man to a younger generation His practical 


point of view can not fail to interest the young man 
looking forward to a career in busines yr in any o 
the industries. There is a deal of 
and suggestion in what Mr. Munsell throws in 
passes along from one phase to another Nothing i 
suggested that is out of the reach of the average young 
man. One reads the pages with the fe ng that here 
is a man in sympathy with young men, speaking 
plainly and truthfully to them about matters vital to 
their success and happiness in making careers. The 
tone of the book is wholesome throughout The read- 
ing of the book will elicit commendation and praise 
from those interested in better service and from those 


preparing to meet that demand 





Ww. O. THOMPSON 
March 28, 1922 
Columbus, Ohio 


J. J. MUNSELL, 11 E. RICH STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Find enclosed $1.00 (Either check, 1 ney order or cash) 

for which mail to the following address our book selling 

Yourself.”’ 

NAME .. reaery 3; |g: 

CITY ‘ STATE 
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Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO 


450 Rooms 450 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 


New York—Statler-operated 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Hotels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
ST.LOUIS 
650 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open this spring; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms— The Largest Hotel in the World—z200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Have you ever been in a REAL north woods camp? 

Timagami Reserve (4.000,000 acres of virgin forest) is a night’s 
ride (sleeper) north of Toronto. High, healthful, free from hay fever 
and insects. Timagami Lake itself is dotted with 1,500 islands, and 
adjoining or by easy portage are countless smaller lakes and streams. 
This region, I honestly believe, offers the finest fishing in America 
Muskellunge, lake and salmon trout, pike and pickerel abound, and in 
the streams and brooks you'll find speckled beauties to your heart’s 
content and those gamest of all, the small-mouthed black bass. 1! 
own and operate— 

RONNOCO HOTEL, at Timagami station, only hotel in the Reserve— 
a clean, comfortable family house. Twenty-five miles down the Lake 


I have— 


ACOUCHICHING CAMP —floored and walled tents and cabins, club 


house, complete service; excellent table; bathing beach; _skiffs, canoes, 
launches, guides. Daily boat and mail service from railroad. 5 

Outfitting Store—at the station, where I can supply complete outfits 
for independent trips. 

Rates are very reasonable. Special railroad fares. Bring the family. 


I should like to send you my literature. Last summer I had many Rotarians and I am sure 
of a larger number this season. Write today to GEORGE N. AULABAUGH, Owner and Manager 


TIMAGAMI FUR CO., Dept. 5, Timagami, Ontario, Canada 
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Write for Prices Covering New improved “O. K.” 
Fastener Put up in BRASS BOXES 


NEW IMPROVED 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 
“0. K.” PAPER 
FASTENER 

A regular two-in-one 
Fastener as it can be used 
for temporary or per- 
manent work, by simply 
turning the paper pierc- 
ing point when used as a permanent fastener. 


The “O.K.’’ Manufacturing Co. 
Oswego, New York 
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Keokuk Wants You to 
See Their Dam 


i. Rotary club of Keokuk, Ia., js yer, 
desirous that as many Rotarian: going 
to the convention from the east nori\, and 
west, shall stop at Keokuk for at leas: two 
hours to visit the big Keokuk dam wich j, 
one of the most remarkable power sites jy 
the world. The dam is visited by approxi. 
mately 25,000 people every year and jt \ 
suggested that visiting Rotarians cou) 
board trains at Montrose 12 miles nort) of 
Keokuk, where arrangements are being 
made to have a man in each car to give the 
history of the power development and point 
out the various things of interest. After 
visiting the power plant the Rotarians might 
take a sightseeing trip around Keokuk and 
visit Rand Park before taking the six-hour 
run to St. Louis. 

The dam was completed in 1913, and to. 
gether with the power house, lock, dry dock. 
sea wall, and ice fender, it forms a con. 
crete monolith with a total linear measure. 
ment of two and a half miles. Some 2.50 
men were employed in the construction and 
about $1,000,000 worth of machinery was 
required. Nearly two hundred miles of 
transmission lines are used to carry power 
to Burlington, St. Louis, and other neigh. 
boring cities. The power plant has a capac. 
ity of over 231,500 kilowatts at the genera. 
tors. 





Unusual Stories of Un- 


usual Men 
(Continucd from page 276.) 


of El Paso and so are able to remini 
Milton of what turned out to be a life- 
time advertisement instead of a lile- 
sentence ! 

But Parral was not the only scene of 
Milton’s activities, for in 1903 the part- 
ners started another store at Torreon 
and by 1905 they sold the Parral store to 
concentrate their efforts at Torreon. 
Business was phenomenal until the panic 
of 1907, which hit Mexico harder than 
it hit the United States. But somehow 
they weathered the depression and Mil- 
ton purchased his partner’s interest as 
Dr. Robinson wished to take post-gradu- 
ate work in the United States. It was 
not long after this that Dr. Robinson died 

Just as Milton’s affairs were in fine 
shape, Orosco started a _ revolution 
Chihuahua. This revolt had little effect 
on Torreon, until 1911, when the revolu 
tionists surrounded the town. The sma! 
number of Federal troops put up a game 
fight for five days, then were forced to 
evacuate the town. The inhabitants wer: 
left without protection and the rabbi: 
took advantage of the situation to mas 
sacre more than two hundred Chinese an‘ 
sack several buildings. However, th: 
revolutionary army entered, establishe 
martial law, and restored order. 

Milton had gone through some of th 
battles and found no further thrill in ex 
periences of this sort. Accordingly, » 
1913, just when he had joined a frien 
and they had decided to leave, they foun: 
the city again under siege. The need fo: 
quick escape was urgent. Turning hi: 
store over to a Mexican druggist, h« 
joined his friend and the two slippe: 
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Phey were eleven days making the 
the border in a wagon, having 
heen ailed overnight at one point where 
er did not seem satisfied with their 


rts 


he would visit El Paso first. 
nineteen years’ absence, he found 
| Paso had many new opportuni- 
offer, and accordingly he? bought 
interest in his present store. Not 
after this he married Mrs. Robin- 
the widow of his former partner. 
-., much for Milton’s present location. 
\s we said in the beginning, there is a 
difference between his business and 
ne Shakespeare described—and free 
advertising does not entirely explain this 
difference. 

r one thing, Milton has a well-regu- 
lated mail-order department in connection 
with his store. He specializes in orders 
for shoe repairing, and cleaning and 
pressing, from customers who live in 
isolated places. This rather unusual, but 
keenly appreciated, form of service 
brings considerable business from school 
marms scattered throughout the country 
who like to be as well dressed as their 
colleagues in the city. In seven years, 
\ilton has not lost a cent on these charge 
accounts, and his soda fountain and cigar 
counter are other profitable sidelines. 

But more than material profits he es- 
teems the friendship of his neighbors and 
the opportunities of services opened to 
Mrs. Warner and himself —the presi- 
dency of the Y. W. C. A. (which Mrs. 
Warner holds), his own membership in 
the Rotary club, and similar other tokens 


f community regard. 





Some Surprising Motor Figures 


There were in the United States at 
the close of 1922, 10,250,000 motor pas- 
senger cars and 1,250,000 trucks, a total 


of 11,500,000 or 90 per cent of the | 


world’s motors. The world registration 
‘f motor vehicles is placed at 12,750,000. 
There are 3,300,000 cars and 200,000 
trucks on the farms in the United States. 
There are 38,000 passenger car dealers, 
25,000 truck dealers, 48,000 public ga- 
rages, 63,000 service stations and repair 
shops and 63,700 supply stores in this 
country. Nearly 2,500,000 persons are 
employed in the automobile business. 
There were 2,287,000 passenger cars, 
valued at $1,374,487,000 and 240,000 
trucks, valued at $184,080,000, manu- 
factured in 1922. It is estimated 1,800,- 
000 cars will be needed for replacement 
this year. There are 40,000 motor 
busses in the United States and 1,500 
motor express lines. Last year it is esti- 
mated 134,400 tons of farm products 
were hauled by motor trucks. It required 
400,000 cars to ship last year’s output of 
automobiles and trucks. Automobiles use 
83 per cent of the world’s rubber; 3 

per cent of the plate glass; 20 per cent of 
the aluminum and 4 per cent of the iron 
and steel. In 1922 automobiles consumed 
5,300,000,000 gallons of gasoline. 


ving at Eagle Pass, Texas, Milton 
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The Burke Golfrite has 
an Ivor face, with a 
metal backing that in- 
sures many extra yards 





Lu ane its physical beauty (we believe it is the smartest 
golf club ever made) and you will find that the real merits of 

the Burke Golfrite Driver lie in the results it makes possible 
With an average amount of good driving ability, the use of the Burke 
Golfrite from the tee will insure twenty to thirty extra yards and cer- 
tain counteracting influences against either slicing or hooking. 


Realizing that “the drive is golf’s most difficult shot,” as Walter 
Hagen says, it is more than ever necessary that your driver give you 


earliest shipment. 


all the help possible. The Burke Golfrite gives this help, and in addi- 
tion imparts the mental confidence so necessary in competitive golf. 


Since only the very finest selected materials are used in the Golfrite 
drivers, brassies and spoons, it is often impossible to keep produc- 
tion up to orders. If you cannot find a Golfrite in stock, therefore 
simply ask that your name be kept on the preferred list for the 


THE BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 


BURKE 


“LUBS -BAGS : BALLS 














SUMMER and YEARLY 
HOMES 


NORTH JERSEY SHORE 
Asbury Park 
Allenhurst Deal 


Most complete list of furnished houses now 
or rent and sale 


f. 
MILAN ROSS AGENCY 


Established 1885 
Principal Office 
| ASBURY PARK, N. J. 














| Wurre Mountan Refrigerators 

“The chest with the chill 
in it” 

“IN OVER A MILLION HOMES’ 


We have been building 200 different 
styles and sizes of refrigerators for 
half a century. 

end for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO, 


ashua New Hampshire 
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Mother's 
Day 


Sunday 
May 13th 
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Send Flowers 


Wear a Flower 


oe 


See Your Rotary 
Florist 


Distance 
no Barrier. 


Flowers go 
“Anywhere the 
Telegraph goes” 
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Associated 
Rotary Florists WS 


| Bless tin el ee 
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“I’m on 
my 
way— 
Hal.’’ 





cat 

Harold C. Norman 
Past President of the 

Shanghai, China, 
Rotary Club 

Advertising Manager of 

The China Press 

Shanghai, China, 

will attend the 


Rotary Convention 


Shanghai Delegate 
Harold C. Norman 


while in St. Louis offers his services 
to help you introduce your goods 
into the rapidly expanding Chinese 
market. 


Write to him at the 
Convention Headquarters, 


St. Louis 
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(: ROTARY CLUBS jj 


LFTY-TWO new Rotary clubs have become members of Rotary Inter 


national. 


Below is given data in connection with the organization of 


each club, including the names of the special representatives who attended 
to most of the organization details, and the names of the president and 
secretary of each club. Of these fifty-two new Rotary clubs forty-one ar: 
in the United States, two in Canada, seven in England; one in Brazil, the 


new Rotary Club at Rio de Janeiro; and one in Japan, at Osaka. 


It would 


be a fine piece of Rotary courtesy if Rotary club officials and other members 
would drop these officials of these new clubs a note of congratulation. Many 
new clubs have received such messages and they are always appreciated and 
just help a little bit more to bind closer together the great family of Ro- 


tarians all over the world. 


Lake City, Florida. Club No. 1344. 
Special Representative: Walter P. Cor- 
bett, of Jacksonville; president, Fred P. 
Cone; secretary, Clinton V. McClurg. 


Westminster, Maryland. Club No. 
1345. Special Representative: Leon 
Charles Faulkner, of Lock Raven; presi- 
dent, W. Frank Thomas; secretary, Geo. 
A. Monagon. 


Antigo, Wisconsin. Club No. 1346. 
Special Revresentative: Austin O. Olm- 
sted, of Green Bay; president, Walter J. 
Gallon; secretary, Edwin E. Palmer. 

Manistique, Michigan. Club No. 1347. 
Special Representative: Paul R. Baldwin, 
of Manistique; president, Wm. 
Thomas; secretary, Charles R, Orr. 


Winona, Minnesota. Club No. 1348. 
Special Representative: Ed. Flynn, of 
Devils Lake, North Dakota; president, 


H. M. Bierce; secretary, R. H. Watkins. 


Osaka, Japan. Club No. 1349. Organ- 
ized by International Secretary’s office 
with K. Fukushima as Organizing Chair- 
man; president, Yukinori Hoshino, Osaka, 
Japan; secretary, K. Fukushima, Osaka, 
Japan. 

Oxford, North Carolina. Club No. 
1350. Special Representative: Bennett H. 
Perry of Henderson; president, R. H. 
Lewis, Jr.; secretary, R. M. ‘Ray. 


Athens, Ohio. Club No. 1351. Special 
Representative: Beverly O. Skinner of 
Marietta; president, F. D. Forsyth; sec- 
retary, W. H. Lozan. 


Preston, Idaho. Club No. 1352. Spe- 
cial Reprecentative: Eric C. Krussman -f 
Pocatello; president, George T. Mitchell; 
secretary, N. D. Salisbury. 


Red Deer, Alta., Canada. Club No. 
1353. Special Representative: Fred E. 
Osborne of Calgary; president, Wm. J. 
Botterill; secretary, Harold J. Snell. 


Holbrook, Arizona. Club No. 1354. 
Special Representative: Charles B. 
Christy of Phoenix; president, Lloyd C-. 
Henning; secretary, Delos L. Bundy. 


Leaksville-Spray, North Carolina. Club 
No. 1355. Special Representative: How- 
ard Rondthaler of Winston-Salem; pres- 
ident, J. William East; secretary, Luther 
H. Hodges. 


Norton, Kansas. Club No. 1356. Spe- 
cial Representative: Fred Coulson of Abi- 
lene; president, Roland D. Wesley; sec- 
retary, Paul Broquet. 

Kaukauna, Wisconsin. Club No. 1357. 
Special Representative: Lee C. Rasey of 
Appleton; president, William F. Ashe; 
secretary, M. P. Mitchell. 

Terra Alta, West Virginia. Club No. 
1358. Special Representative: Jed W. 
Robinson of Grafton; president, Stanhope 
os Scott, Jr.; secretary, Rupert E. Fra- 
ey. 


Tempe, Arizona. Club No.1359. Spe- 
cial Representative: Charles B. Christy 
of Phoenix; president, Fred J. Joyce; 
secretary, Lyle Weir. 

Burbank, California. Club No. 1360, 
Special Representative: C. C. Cooper of 
Glendale; president, J. C. Crawford; sec- 
retary, W. S. Sandison. 

Mexia, Texas. Club No. 1361. Special 
Representative: Jess Eubank of Corsi- 
cana; president, Albert E. Humphreys; 
secretary, Ben F. Stollenwerck. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Club No. 1369. 
Special Representative: Herbert P. Coates 
of Montevideo, Uruguay. President, Dr. 
Joao Thome de Saboya; Secretaries, Ro- 
berto J. Shalders and H. H. Lichtwardt. 

Minerva, Ohio. Club No. 1363. Spe- 
cial Representative: Theodore Smith of 
Akron; president, Harley G. Roby; secre- 
tary, Alva F. Giuck. 

Sherman, Texas. Club No. 1364. Spe- 
cial Representative: Will H. Evans of 
Bonham; president, A. Y. Creager; sec- 
retary, L. J. Reynolds. 

Wayland, New York. Club No. 1365. 
Special Representative: Clarence W. 
Stewart, of Elmira; president, Wm. H. 
Foltz; secretary, Herbert V. Folsom. 

Covina, California. Club No. 1366. 
Special Representative: Benjamin F. 
Thorpe of San Diego; president, J. Lewis 
Matthews; secretary, Harry R. Webber. 

Beardstown, Illinois. Club No. 1367. 
Special Representative: Warren E. Fuller 
of Galesburg; president, George L. 
Griggs; secretary, R. Winlock Dunn. 

Aurora, Illinois. Club No. 1368. Spe- 
cial Representative: John A. Ohlhaver of 
Joliet; president, Fred B. Shearer; secre- 
tary, A. Alonzo Rea. 

Connellsville, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1369. Special Representative: G. Frank 
Kelly of Scottdale; president, G. Fred 
Rieman; secretary, Wm. G. Davis. 

Bound Brook, New Jersey. Club No. 
1370. Special Representative: Chas. K. 
Armstrong of Newark; president. Georg« 
R. Bolmer; secretary, H. A. Suydam. 

Alamosa, Colorado. Club No. 1371. 
Special Representative: Charles Edman 
of Monte Vista; president, Roy S. Sha- 
han; secretary, W. Wallace Platt. 

Wallingford, Connecticut. Club No 
1372. Special Representative: John Dun- 
can of New Haven; president, J. D. Mc- 
Gaughey; secretary, John R. Cottrill. 

Hillsboro, Oregon. Club No. 1373 
Special Representative: William Stryke: 
of McMinnville; president, J. H. Ross- 
man; secretary, J. H. Garrett. 

Galva, Illinois. Ciub No. 1374. Spe- 
cial Representative: Lyle Robinson of 
Kewanee; president, Leon W. La 


Bounta; secretary, Edwin O. Brown. 
Cranford, New Jersey. Club No. 1375. 
Special Representative: Robert W, Har- 
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§ Westfield; president, Kenneth D. 
\{--tin; secretary, Lyman L. Loveland, 


.wrenceville, Illinois. Club No. 1376. 
ial Rrepresentative: P. J. Kolb of 

\ir. Carmel; president, Noah M. Tohill; 
etary, Charles F. Stoll. 


Radford, Virginia. Club No. 1377. 
‘ial Representative: E. B. Spencer of 
noke; president, L. C. Dickerson; 
etary, W. Kuhn Barnett. + 


Eugene, Oregon. Club No. 1378. Spe- 

! Representative: R. O. Snelling of 

Salem; president, R. A. Booth; secretary, 
. Lee. 


Deana s, Alabama. Club No. 1379. 
ecial Representative: Frank Fitts of 
uscaloosa; president, Benj. F. Elmore; 
cretary, D. F. Jacob. 


Jasper, Alabama. Club No. 1380, Spe- 

al Representative: George Lang of Tus- 

iloosa; president, W. D. Leake; secre- 
tary, C. L. Burton. 


Fulton, Missouri. Club No. 1381. Spe- 
cial Representative: Frank B. Rollins of 
Columbia; president, N. T. Cave; secre- 
tary, J. H. Atkinson. 


Putnam, Connecticut. Club No. 1382. 
Special Representative: Valentine Mur- 
phy of Willimantic; president, John F. 
Reardon; secretary, Henry S. Lyon. 


Estevan, Sask., Canada. Club No. 
1383. Special Representative: John C. 
Martin of Weyburn; president, T. A. 
Torgeson; secretary, James A. Logan. 


Wolverhampton, England. Club No. 
1384. Organized under auspices of No. 2 
District Council; president, C. A. Mender; 
secretary, A. H. Granville Barker. 


St. Austell, England. Club No. 1385. 
Organized under auspices of No. 7 Dis- 
trict Council; president, J. W. Higman; 
secretary, J. Keay. 


Maidstone, England. Club No. 1386. 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council; president, J. Hillier French; 
secretary, W. H. Elliott. 


Dover, England. Club No. 1387. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 3 District 
Council; president, W. S. Lee; secretary, 
Ernest Lyford. 


Buxton, England. Club No. 1388. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 
Council; president, H. C. Sweeting; sec- 
retary, F. A. Hastings. 


Chesterfield, England. Club No. 1389. 
Organized under auspices of No. 2 Dis- 
trict Council; president, Sir Ernest Shen- 
tall; secretary, H. J. Watson. 


North Shields, England. Club No. 
1390. Organized under auspices of No. 
1 District Council; president, Alex Mitch- 
ell; secretarv. T. E. Rowell. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Club 
No. 1391. Special Representative: An- 
drew J. Sawyer of Manchester; president, 
Edwin C. Blaisdel!; secretary, James A. 
Borthwick. 

Cameron, Missouri. Club No. 1392. 
Special Representative: Claude T. Bots- 
ford of Chillicothe; president, Walter N. 
Darby; secretary, Will H. S. McGlumphy. 

Trenton, Missouri. Club No. 1393. 
Special Representative: Allen Moore of 
Chillicothe; president, Don C. McVay; 
secretary, James T. Riggs. 

Stamford, Connecticut. Club No. 1394. 
Special Representative: George E. Car- 
michael of Greenwich; president, John D. 
Hertz; secretary, Albert H. Emery, Jr. 

Clinton, North Carolina. Club No. 
1395. Special Representative: Frank 
Dean of Wilmington; president, George 
M. Matthis; secretary, Howard MeKin- 
non, 
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via the Santa Fe 


for meeting of 


, ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 
June 18-23, 1923 

going or returning 


Grand id Canyon 


Ph. to the rim 
Fred Harvey meals “‘all the way”’ 
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For details and | 
MR. W. J. BLACK 

Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines ] 

1150 Railway Exch., Chicago, III. 

Please mail to me free, picture folders ‘‘Grand Can- l 

yon Outings’’ and “‘Off the Beaten Path,”’ also details as | 

] 
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to St. Louis 





to cost of trip to St. Louis and Grand Canyon. 
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Cotillon Works 


Herbert TMcConnel 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
rCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS. BANQUETS AND.ALL 


OTHER SCCIAL FUNCTIONS 


SiveManufacturer 
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OFFICE AND FACTORY STOOLS 


The most practical and eco- 
nemical office and factory 
equipment is that made 
from steel. There is no 
other that will stand up 
under hard usage and look 
s0 well. We are pioneer 
builders ef a large line of 
steel goods and we invite 
you to get a copy of our 
catalog just off the press. 
It illustrates and describes 
many articles that will in- 
crease your efficiency and 
save money for you. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 
Plainwell, Mich. 
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May 
brings 
Flowers DIAMON -BUTTON 
4 Tr or 
is June Platinum 2425 


the International 
Convention 


Get ready now!!! 
Ist the Spirit 
2nd the Ticket 

3rd the Button 


In the rush and bustle of arriving 
there will be no time to ask 


‘‘Are you a Rotarian?”’ 


Co-operate with the St. Louis crowd 
to the extent of wearing the Emblem 
right out in front 


Order thru your club 
Jeweler or direct from 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 
Cliff Miller, President 


Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








(UR SO 
Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a re- 
markable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as 
ever. The makers of this wonderful device 
say it is too much to expect you to believe 
this, so they are going to give you a chance 
to try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results. There’s no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant effort 
to hear. Now you can mingle with your friends 
without that feeling of sensitiveness from which 
all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which 
your talents entitle you and from which your 
affliction has in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to The Dictograph 
Products Corporation, Suite 1376, 220 W. 42nd 
St., New York, for descriptive literature and re- 
quest blank. 














Lake George, New York— 


Furnished Cottages for rent. Booklet of 
views, maps, plans, etc. mailed for 25c. 
Lester V. Streever, Ballston, Spa., 
New York. 
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Welfare Work and Service Features 
That Pay Big Dividends 


(Continued from page 272.) 


simpler forms of woodworking, such as 
window boxes for flowers for example. 
It is only a short step from this leisure- 
time carpentry work, into one of the 
wood-working departments of the fac- 
tery. There are also gardens available 
to the neighborhood boys and girls, with 
an experienced gardener in charge. The 


‘offices and factory are located in what 


used to be one of the worst sections of 
the city. When the first factory was built 
early in the history of the company, 
trouble was encountered from the neigh- 
borhood boys who broke windows and 
committed other depredations. It was 
decided to give them something to oc- 
cupy their leisure time. The box factory 
and the gardens were the solution. To- 
day, as-a result of securing the interest 
of the youngsters and through the in- 
auguration of prize contests for the most 
beautiful front lawns and back yards, 
this section of Dayton is one of the most 
beautiful spots of the city. 

The women employees of the com- 
pany are given rest periods at regular 
intervals, and they have been allowed a 
shorter work-day than the men to enable 
them to come later in the morning and to 
leave earlier in the evening, thus avoid- 
ing crowded street cars. The women are 
provided with rubbers on rainy days, and 
are supplied with aprons and sleevelets 
without charge. The men are also sup- 
plied with clean aprons without cost, and 
all workers may have the loan of um 
brellas in stormy weather. There is a 
large free library which is always well 
patronized. The educational features in- 
clude instruction in landscape gardening 
and neighborhood improvements, includ- 
ing the vegetable gardens mentioned. 

In addition to their regular salaries, 
the employees of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company are sharing in the gross 
profits of the company. The profits are 
determined by an outside firm of account- 
ants. Before the profits have been deter- 
mined, at the end of every six months, 
an amount equal to six per cent inter- 
est on the money invested by the com- 
pany.is set aside as its share. . The re- 
maining profits are divided into two equal 
shares, one-half going to the company 
and the other half being. distributed 
among the employees. By this plan, 
every employee who has been in the 
company’s service for more than 30 days 
becomes a part owner of the business. 


| agen us pass from this great industrial 
concern doing a world-wide business 
to a great publishing house also with in- 
terests that are world wide. The Curtis 
Publishing Company, of Philadelphia, 


characterize as “Service” work the par- 
ticular kind of work with which we are 
dealing. First of all, aside from its 
service work, the employees are paid a 
higher rate of wages than is being paid 
by the average large publishing concern 
in the East. The compositors, pressmen, 
and other craftsmen often earn from $50 
to $80 per week, and there is a bonus sys- 
tem in force whereby the workers fre- 
quently receive from $5 to $10 per week 
above their regular scale of wages. The 
employees are paid for all the principal 
holidays; each one is given a week’s va- 
cation with pay, and at Chirstmas time 
the workers who have been in the com- 
pany’s service for more than two years 
are given a sum of money equal to a 
week’s pay. 

The Curtis Country Club at Lawndale, 
Philadelphia, is for the benefit of all em- 
ployees. The clubhouse is equipped with 
a swimming-pool, dance hall, library, bil- 
liard tables, and reading-rooms. On thie 
spacious grounds of the club are baseball 
diamonds, tennis courts, and _ picnic 
groves. 


I‘ the big plant of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, within a stone’s throw of 
historic Independence Hall, are rest- 
rooms for the women, smoking-rooms 
for the men, a hospital in charge ot a 
doctor and trained nurses, cafeterias 
where hot meals are served at cost, and 
a large auditorium where the employees 
may hold dances and other social affairs. 
Umbrellas are loaned to all workers on 
rainy days. Copies of the Curtis publi- 
cations are presented to each worker as 
soon as issued. 

The Curtis service work includes in- 
struction by experts. The incompetent 
worker is not discharged, but is given 
every possible help to increase his or her 
efficiency. Time records are kept by 
every employee, and the person who ac- 
complishes more than an ordinary day’s 
work receives an extra rate of payment. 
The time records have also made it pos- 
sible to eliminate much waste. 

From the time a prospective employee 
is first interviewed he is made to feel that 
the company appreciates his co-opera- 
tion and realizes his importance as a 
unit in the system of production. Every 
effort is made to select all employees 
carefully, so that they shall placed in po- 
sitions where they are most likely to be 
happy and where their particular talents 
will be of the most use. In this way the 
labor turnover is kept down, and the 
company’s standing in that peculiar 
“Bradstreet” which circulates with won- 
derful rapidity among those seeking po- 
sitions, is maintained. 

To this end the company also has pro- 
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vide medical department where the 
appl ont is given the benefit of a doctor's 
advice as to his fitness for any special 
kind £ work and here, also, he is urged 
to come at any time he feels ill or has 
met » ith an accident. 

\\ en new men are employed, execu- 
tives and foremen are urged to “sell” 
the applicant his job—not merelv to tell 
him how and what to do. All “third de- 
rec. methods of questioning applicants 
as to purely personal history are taboo. 
\hotever information of a personal na- 


ture is received, is held strictly confiden- 
tial. Little things like these all help, the 
company has found, in establishing a lo- 


cal reputation which has direct effects 
on the quality and quantity of available 
help for the plant. 


Be T us see what another publishing 
house is doing in welfare work for 
its men and women employees. Double- 
day, Page and Company early recognized 
that their “service” work, as they also 
term the many advantages which they 
have made available to their employees, is 
nothing more than good business—and, 
moreover, they have found that this 
viewpoint is preferred by the employees. 
In 1910, it was decided to move the pub- 
lishing plants from New York City over 
across the East River to Long Island. 
\Vhen this movement was first decided 
upon, Doubleday, Page & Company were 
conducting their business under difficul- 
ties. Large demands and limited space 
had forced the firm to maintain some- 
thing like a score of isolated depart- 
ments at considerable expense and incon- 
venience. The obvious remedy was the 
construction of a new plant, and high 
real-estate values and other factors made 
the move to Long Island seem advisable. 
There it was possible for the com- 
pany to erect a model building wherein 
all employees would be assured the ample 
supply of fresh air and good light so es- 
sential to congenial work. Transporta- 
tion difficulties, mailing problems, and 
similar questions were solved by the co- 
operation of railway and government of- 
ficials and it became possible to handle a 
greater business and at the same time to 
provide for expansion without any de- 
crease in efficiency. And it made it 
possible for the company to provide 
working conditions far above the ordi- 
nary. Some features of this certainly 
demand our attention. Among these are 
the gardens and playgrounds, which sur- 
round the plant. These gardens are so 
lesigned as to combine the natural 
beauty of flower and foliage, during 
practically the whole year, with a com- 
pleteness of botanical selection which: is 
seldom found. Peonies, irises, ever- 
greens, and other flowers and shrubs can 
be found in great variety—and many of 
the species are not indigenous but have 
been brought from distant parts. Tennis 
‘ourts, bowling lawns, and other recrea- 
tional facilities provide exercise for the 
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They know why 
they prefer“B.V.D.” 


A ag Unvarying Quality, 
Long Wear and Famous 
Fit of “B.V.D.” make it the 
underwear of men who put 
thoughtinto getting the most 
comfort and value out ot the 
things they buy. They always 
demand the “B.V.D.” Red 
Woven Label. 


From raw material to finished product we practice ceaseless care so 
that every “B.V. D.” garment is of the quality that has brought world- 
wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own mills 
from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process of skillful cut- 
ting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. 
There is only one‘‘B. V. D.’’ Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 
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(Pat. U.S.A.) Drawers 
Men’s $1.50andupward ss (ss / =o : 85c and upward 
the suit BEST RETAIL TRADE the garment 
Youths’ 85c the suit (Goode Mark fag WS Pet Of and Foreign Countries 
The B.V.D. COMPANY, Inc., New York . 
Sole Makers of ‘‘B. V.D."’ Underwear The B ¥ a , Inc. 
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In all the World no 
Candy Like This 


To Rotarians: We will send a pound 
box of SupREMEs anywherein the U.S.A. 
Post paid for $1.25. Postage stamps ac- 
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body as the flower beds furnish joy to the 
senses. One feature in the landscape 
setting, attracts more than ordinary at- 
tention. This is the sundial, a striking 
piece of work in concrete and bronze, 
bearing the trade-marks of twelve of the 
leading early printers, as well as a re- 
plica in bronze of a page of the famous 
32-line Bible. 

The interior of the plant is equally 
well designed for the comfort of the em- 
ployees. A vacuum system insures free- 
dom from dust, and fresh, cool water is 
drawn from the company wells. Hospi- 
tal and dental service are provided to 
keep the 1,000 employees in good health. 
Incidentally all fears that the average 
employee would not be happy if removed 
from the vicinity of old Broadway with 
its white lights have been dissipated. 


Fee MARERASLE in many respects is 
the welfare and educational work of 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
Company, with plants at Spray, Draper, 
and Leaksville, North Carolina, and at 
Fieldale, Virginia, all owned and con- 
trolled by Marshall Field & Company. 
These mills produce a wide variety of 
textile goods for the great Chicago de- 
partment store. Each employee of the 
Carolina Cotton Mills Company is made 
to feel that he is an important factor in 
the process of manufacturing. The best 
and most intelligent workers are quickly 
recognized and are advanced to higher 
positions, according to their ability. The 
managers, superintendents, and overseers 
of each mill have all been elevated from 
the ranks. Every man and woman in the 
organization may look forward to a 
promising future with the prospects of 
being raised to an executive position. 
This system has been the means of pro- 
moting the highest efficiency in the en- 
tire working force. 

These employees receive the highest 
wages paid to cotton-mill workers in 
America, but the company is wise enough 
to know that top wages alone are not 
sufficient to attract and hold competent, 
loyal operatives. Therefore, this concern 
is doing everything within its power to 
make its people comfortable, happy, and 
contented. To men with families are 
leased, neat, well-built houses at modest 
rentals. The single men and single girls 
enjoy homelike dormitories or boarding 
houses, presided over by capable matrons 
and graduate dietitians. There is a staff 
of trained nurses to serve all who may 
need their professional services. The 
many other advantages include churches 
of various denominations, community 
buildings, public schools, libraries, thea- 
ters, bands, and festivals. In addition, 
there are numerous athletic features and 
social events for all who may care for 
them. 

While it is true that a considerable 
number of night vocational training 
schools have been established in the 
South with more or less success, the 
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Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Com. 
pany is one of the few corporations that 
have made a notable success of this char- 
acter of school. Credit is due 1. w. 
Clark, general manager of the Spray and 
Draper mills, Luther H. Hodges, edy- 
cational director, and their associates, for 
perfecting a most excellent vocational 
training program. The present program 
of these mills was introduced four years 
ago, starting with sixteen classes. Soon 
after these classes had been opened, Di- 
rector Hodges learned that some of the 
students enrolled were not far enough 
advanced in their ordinary education to 
understand the mathematics and techni- 
cal subjects that had been arranged. 
Many of those in the classes could not 
even solve simple problems in arithmetic. 
Immediately the managers and teachers 
held a special conference, and after a 
thorough study of the situation, new 
classes of a more simple nature were 
planned. The new idea was to give plain 
instruction in the fundamentals to those 
who required such preparation, and since 
then the improvement has been decidedly 
marked. 

In April, 1922, when the sixth session 
had been completed, a total of eighty-one 
classes had been conducted with an en- 
rollment of more than 800 students. For 
beginners, there were forty classes, and 
the other forty-one classes were for 
those studying technical subjects. The 
average attendance of each class was 65 
per cent., a very high showing for night 
schools. 

The man who can hardly read or write 
is first given easy instruction, and he is 
then gradually advanced until finally he 
can master a course in engineering or 
textiles. All of this he gains without 
taking time from his job, and with- 
out cost to himself. Among the cotton- 
mill workers are not a few who are illit- 
erate, but who are capable, ambitious, 
and intelligent men in every other re- 
spect. It is the purpose of the Marshall 
Field interests to give all of such work- 
ers the best possible opportunity for a 
real education, and already the results 
have been splendid. 


I? has been found that about twenty-five 
nights are required to fit the average 
illiterate for the first series of arith- 
metic lessons; sixty nights to master the 
six International Correspondence 
Schools’ arithmetic books in this series; 
and twenty nights to master mechanical, 
drafting, and yarn calculations—or, a 
grand total of 105 nights of two hours 
each. This program is designed to em- 
brace 100 additional hours of study out- 
side of the school-rooms. For those who 
have had a common-school education, 
but who are unprepared to enter the tech- 
nical classes, sixty nights have been 
found sufficient, or forty-five nights less 
than are essential for the illiterate. 

In addition to the classes referred to 
there is a special course in industrial 
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-yics for the foremen and superin- 


con 
ee ts. This course consists of a study 
of t!. various problems which arise in 
indu-try, but particular attention is de- 
yote’ to problems in the textile in- 
dust A number of the foremen are 
actin as instructors in the company’s 
night classes, and it should be mentioned 
that these foremen-teachers are playing 
an important part in the success of the 
company’s educational program. 


Here, indeed, is welfare and educa- 
tional work that is paying big dividends, 
not only to the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, but to the work- 
ers themselves, and in fact, to the entire 
nation. Well-paid, highly-trained, and 
contented workers certainly make the 
best citizens. The trained man is seldom 
without a position, and he has no desire 
to be out of work. 

Comparatively few employers seem to 
fully realize the enormous losses in in- 
dustry caused by labor turnover. The 
cost of “hiring and firing” can in all 
cases be greatly reduced by the process 
of “selling jobs” to the workers. The 
great trouble in many of the great in- 
dustries is in the average employee not 
being satisfied with his environment. 
This difficulty can be remedied to a great 
extent by practical welfare and educa- 
tional work on the part of the employer. 

Thinking men know by practical ex- 
perience that a pleasant smile, a cheery 
“Good Morning” and words of encour- 
agement are always welcomed by the 
average worker. Such expressions are 
appreciated by men who spend approxi- 
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mately one-third of their time working 
in factory or office. However, such ex- 
pected courtesies and welfare work and 
various other “benefits” should never 
take the place of an ample wage permit- 
ting men and their families to live ac- 
cording to their accustomed standard of 
living, with enough to lay aside against 
a rainy day and old age. 

According to labor statistics, the cost 
of discharging an old worker and break- 
ing in a new one in his place is anywhere 
from $20 to $1,000. Some experts have 
put the figures as high as from $25 to 
$2,000, depending upon the character of 
the position, and the losses caused by the 
interruption. It is said that the cost of 
replacing the average clerk or ordinary 
worker is at least $50. Is this not a most 
serious matter for the consideration of 
every employer? Much factory work is 
of a routine nature. Day in and day out 
it is sure to become monotonous to the 
worker. Other work which by its very 
nature may necessarily be dusty or grimy 
is not conducive to the most healthful 
conditions. It therefore becomes the 
duty of the employer to inaugurate such 
welfare or “service” work that will help 
to alleviate the monotony of routine work 
and to create such environment as will 
make work a joy and a pleasure under 
healthful and happy surroundings. And 
such enterprise will be an investment 
that will result in a better product or a 
more perfect service that will return in 
dividends many times over and above the 
original investment. 





“Tn Answer 


to Yours—” 


(Continued from page 269.) 


Hotel. He was just joshing me, J] know he 
was just joshing me. 

“This Mysterious Male is a kidder, for 
you told me, as you looked into my eye. 
that in Atlantic City it’s the Alamac for 
you. Therefore, the man was joshing. 

“When you arrive, what sort of a room 
do you want? Use the enclosed Special 
Delivery addressed envelope—it will insure 
a choice reservation. Thank you. 

“We are, 
“AwalTING-U.” 


What would be your reaction if you 
received a letter like that from Harry 
Latz? Right! You'd probably go to his 
hotel. Harry Latz does not claim any 
unusual selling ability, but I think he ap- 
plies unusual twists to his letters that 
make them remembered. Back this up 
with ideal service, and an institution—a 
hoe store or a hotel—is bound to suc- 
ceed in a big way. 

Now for a distinct change of scene. 
lll steer the committee of investigation 
around the corner to a big hardware 
tore owned, operated, and managed by 
« friend of mine. We find him at his 
desk and drop a casual inquiry as to per- 
sonality correspondence. It is like wav- 





ing a red flag at a bull! He tosses two 
letters in our general direction. “Read 
’em!” he growls. “Two concerns— 
ordered from them some time ago. No 
delivery. Wrote ’em both and here are 
the two letters which just came in. Read 
‘em and form your own opinion.” 

The first letter I like to call a “zero 
letter.” It is—chilly. It reads in this 
fashion: 


“If the goods which you ordered have 
not reached you, it certainly is due to no 
fault of ours. We sent them promptly and 
hold the express receipt to prove it. You 
should know that goods are often lost by 
the express company even though the great- 
est care is shown in preparing them for 
shipment. Under the circumstances, we 
think you are hardly warranted in accusing 
us of not having sent them. When we say 
a thing you can depend on it. If you doubt 
our responsibility or standing you can write 
the First National Bank of this city or look 
us up in any commercial register. 

“However, inasmuch as you say you 
didn’t get the goods, we are duplicating the 
order and would ask that you notify us if 
the first order shows up.” 

Plenty of personality in that letter! 
The wrong kind, though—just the out- 
burst of a peevish, cold-blooded and small 
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Show ’em 


where you 
came from— 


Let that St. Louis bunch know that 
the old home town is on the map. 
Get your secretary to order a sup- 
ply of these attractive Rotary deco- 
rations. They’re made of the very 
best materials in regulation Rotary 
colors, and the prices are unusually 
ow. 

Don’t wish you had—order NOW. 


Rotary Caps 
Made of best qual- 
ity blue felt, bear- 
ing Rotary emblem 
and name of YOUR 
city. 

Per dez..... $10.00 
N> Lots of 50. 32.50 
Lots of 100. 60.00 
Without name of 
town, per dozen, 
$8.00. 





Rotary Arm Bands 


Best quality blue felt 
with Rotary emblem 


i HIN 
A 


and name of your CHICAGO 
city. Size 4x16 in. a By 
ak. ees $5.00 ta Ana Ne 


Lots of 50, ea. .30 § | be 4 j 
Lots of 500; ea. 30 
ots o 7 Sar { 
Showing embiem only, ROTARY CLUB 

per dozen, 00. 











Rotary Pennants 
Best quality blue 
felt with Rotary 
emblem and 
name of club or 
other lettering in 
Rotary colors 


Rotary Lapel Badges 
Best quality blue felt 
with Rotary emblem and 
lettering as shown, 

Lots of 50, ea. .$0.08'2 
Lots of 100, ea.. .08 
Per dozen . 3.50 





Rotary Hat Bands 
Made of best quality biue felt, bearing Rotary 


emblem and lettering of your home town 

Size 24x1% in., per doz...... , er 
Lots ef 50, each........ : a 
Lots of 100, each... : 18 
Lots of 500, each.......... P <a 


USE THE COUPON 





Geo. E. F 





je0. E. Fern, Date 

1252 Elm street. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please ship the following as per your advertise- 
ment: 


with , 
- CDS without — 


with 


- arm bands vip out Mame 
each anade Pennants. . Hat Bauds 
. Lapel Badges. 
Ship to 
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“A kind for 
every purpose” 


MULTIKOPY NOISELESS 
Made especially for use on Noiseless 
Typewriters. Produces beautiful, clear- 
cut copies of good color strength. Cop- 
ies will last as long as the paper holds 
together. 

MULTIKOPY UNDERWOOD FAN FOLD 
Send us samples of your copy paper 
and number of copies you wish to pro- 
duce, and we will prescribe a carbon 
for your Fan Fold machine that will 
give you the greatest satisfaction. 

MULTIKOPY ROYAL QUIET 
This carbon paper is made especially 
for use on the Royal Quiet Model. 
Produces copies of fine color strength, 
and gives the greatest satisfaction on 
this machine. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of Multi- 

Kopy. If he cannot supply you, write to 

our nearest warehouse. 


F. S. Webster Company, Inc. 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Warehouses 
hicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


New York 


Philadelphia 


uitiKOPY 


MARK 
(OF Va ole) ols 7-1 01 -) a 


1 Rind for every purpose 























EUROPE 

We will plan special itin- 
eraries for you or your 
party in accordance with 
your own ideas and the 
amount you wish to 
spend, or we will welcome you in one of 
our Escorted Tours. These leave at 
frequent intervals; itineraries are of 
varying lengths and offer a large choice 
of routes. Send for booklet. 


Around the Mediterranean 
COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


Followi the conspicuous success of our 
“CAMERONIA CRUISE” in 1922 we have 
specially chartered for the Season 1923 the 
new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner ‘‘TUS- 
CANIA”’ to sail from New York June 30th, 
returning September Ist. The itinerary will 
again embrace the most fascinating sights of 
the Mediterranean wonderlands—scenes rich 
in history, literature, and religion—old-world 
nooks that are ever full of interest. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 
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PRINTING 


Large equipment for the bigger orders 
A complete Job Department for the 
smaller work. 


Day and Night Service 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 
GOOD WORKMANSHIP 
REASONABLE CHARGES 
Let us relieve you of your printing problems. 
A wide awake—active organization anxious to 
serve. 


Phone Harrison 2000, wire or write 
where immediate action is desired 


GENTRY-MAYHAM PRINTING CO. 
220-124 W. Pol St. Chicago, Ill. 








| ticular. 
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individual who fails in several degrees 
to acknowledge the justice of the reg- 
istered complaint. 

Contrast that type of scolding letter 
with the cheerful* one received from the 
other concern: 


“You are certainly justified in complain- 
ing of not having received the goods you 
ordered by express over two weeks ago. 
You have been very considerate in waiting 
so long, and we fully appreciate how you 
feel in the matter. 

“Tt seems to us that there can be no ques- 
tion but that the fault lies with the express 
company. The express receipt we hold 
shows that the goods were received by 
them in good condition the same day your 
order reached us. We knew you were in 
urgent need of this stock and we made a 
special request for quick service in select- 
ing and packing it. 

“As your experience has probably shown 
you, many concerns hold that their responsi- 
bility ceases the moment the goods are 
turned over to the express company. How- 
ever, we always consider the interests of 
our customer as of the greatest importance, 
so we have never considered a transaction 
closed until the goods are received and 
shown to be entirely satisfactory. 

“So we are having a duplicate shipment 
packed and forwarded to you today. We 
sincerely hope that these goods will reach 
you within a few days and that the delay 
will not cause you much inconvenience. 

“The matter of delay in the previous 
shipment we shall take up with the express 
company at once and shall have them trace 
the goods. In the meantime, if they reach 
you we will thank you to return them to us, 
charges collect.” 


If two salesmen, representing these 
two firms, called on this harware mer- 
chant, selling the same goods, which one 
do you think would get a welcome and 
an order? Right! 


ERE’S one member of our committee 

who is a skeptic. He voices his 
argument. “Letters can be full of friend- 
liness and all that sort of thing if you are 
selling something. How about it, if you 
are collecting money? You've got to 
show me where a letter can be friendly 
and cheerful and all that—and still col- 
lect money. Prove that and I'll agree 
that personality in letters is an item that 
can be used successfully in all business 
correspondence. 

We aim to please. Hence the journey 
proceeds downtown to the desk of the 
credit man of a large concern. We put 
the question to him and here is what he 
says, “If we didn’t put personality into 
our collection letters this department 
would fail quick! Most accounts are lost 
because a man feels sheltered by the 


| mass—he knows that collection letters are 


sent out by the dozens or hundreds. We 
must make the man feel our presence. 
We must make his debt a matter between 
neighbors. We have to show him, pre- 
cisely—undeniably—why it is an advan- 
tage to him, personally to pay us in par- 
We have to use tact, diplomacy, 
clever wording and deft arguments to 
arouse in the debtor a friendly desire to 
pay. “A debtor is still a customer,” he 


continued. “He may sometime be a valu- 
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able customer. He may be in a POSition 
some day to swing a large balance oj 
trade our way. We must never forget 
that! If we can make him pay his pj) 
without resentment, he will continue to 
be our customer—and friend. So the 
real craft of a credit man is shown in his 
ability to retain that element o/ good 
will and the only way it can be done jx 
to put into each collection letter hones 
sincerity, friendliness—personalit, 

“Even hard nuts have to be handled 
with gloves on. Here is a lettcr we 
used last month—we change our letters 
from time to time so they will not be- 
come stale—which collected 42 per cent 
of a list of delinquent accounts.” 

We read this letter with interest : 


“Dear Mr. Jones: 

“Yesterday our treasurer called me into 
his office and said: 

“‘Mr. Brown, I see that John Jones, in 
Pingville, has not settled his account as 
yet. In fact he hasn’t made a payment on 
it since November, 1921, though several let- 
ters have been written to him. I do not wish 
to bring suit for he has been through some 
pretty hard times in that section in the 
past year or so. 

“*Now, however, conditions are changed 
and times are better. I wish you would 
write to Mr. Jones and ask him to clear up 
this account. We've been fair with him and 
I think you will find that he will want to be 
equally fair with us.’ 

“T thought I could do no better than to 
tell you just what our treasurer said to me. 
We have waited a long time, you know. So 
I’m going to ask you to write and let us 
know just what you can do for us.” 


Nothing very remarkable about the 
letter—it’s not even particularly original. 
But it is distinguished from the usual 
collection letter because it simply places 
a proposition sincerely and truthfully 
before the debtor and asks him to meet 
the firm on a like basis. This letter was 
sent to 626 people who were in arrears 
with their accounts and 262 payments re 
sulted. 

“Very good results,” the skeptic 
acknowledges, “but how about those whio 
didn’t pay?” 

“We sent them this letter,” said the 
credit manager, tossing over anotlier 
sheet. “This letter brought in 165 cash 
payments—or 36 per cent.” 

This letter takes an entirely new ang!e: 


“I know it’s the usual thing when no an- 
swer is received from a ‘collection’ letter, 
for our people to josh themselves into be- 
lieving that the matter was overlooked by 
the other party. 

‘But I’m going to be frank enough to ad- 
mit that I believe the reason you didn’t an- 
swer my last letter with a remittance was 
because you perhaps didn’t have the moncy 
right then. Am I right? 

“You see I’m taking it for granted that 
you would feel just as we do if conditions 
were reversed. So I’m just appealing ‘o 
your sense of fairness. 

“Don’t you think it would be only fair ‘o 
let us have what is due, after we’ve wait«( 
so long a time? 

“Think it over, Mr. Jones, and if you 
cannot send us a check today, let me kno 
when we may expect one. This little cou 
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n't take very much of your time 
will certainly appreciate it.” 

credit man in speaking of the 
ercentage of debtors who paid on 
tter stated that he believed that 
of them actually inconvenienced 
ives simply because they wanted 
sure up to the standard set for 
thers by the credit man. He showed us 
other letters in which personality 
| a big part in the business of col- 


~~ * 


| losing I cannot help but take a part- 
crack at those busy (?) execu- 
tives who rubber stamp their mail, “Dic- 


tated but not read” or “Dictated and 
sioned in the writer’s absence.” I do not 
think this is good business in any re- 
spect. I do not like to receive letters of 


this type. I know one really busy execu- 
tive who feels deeply on this subject. 
He has even gone so far as to return to 
writers all letters of this type with his 
own rubber-stamped message on them, 

Received but not read.” 

Personality can be infiltrated in every 
business letter in some manner—some 
very natural manner. Its power cannot 
be underestimated. One concern I could 
name last year did a business of over 
$90,000,000 by mail and their letters are 
alive and sparkling. In every-day busi- 
ness work the element of personality can 
be injected into every letter. It will 
untie wallet strings where custom-made 
letters go the way of the wastebasket. It 
will create confidence, where exaggeration 
ind hot air will breed distrust. It will 
get business and make friends where the 
cold, formal, and too-serious letter will 
fall on deaf and unheeding ears. The 
personality letter is “different.” It stands 
out from its stereotyped companions like 
. chocolate drop in a snow drift. Man- 
to-man attitude and originality of thought 
ind expression will do it. The person- 
lity letter is the best tool at the com- 
mand of a business or professional man. 





Does Your Magazine Arrive 
Promptly ? 


,. VERY Rotarian in the United States 

~ and Canada is a subscriber to THE 
RoTariAN and should receive this magazine 
each month. If you do not receive your 
magazine regularly or if your address which 
appears on the wrapper is incorrectly 
printed, it will be appreciated very much 
if you will notify the secretary of your 
Rotary Club so that he may include such 
corrections in his report to the Circulation 
Department. 

Thousands of Rotarians in countries other 
than the United States and Canada are sub- 
scribers to THe Rotarian, and if there are 
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can be made through the local club secretary 
or the subscription sent direct to THe 
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typewriters are in use 
‘They Speed the World's Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC...UNDERWOOD BLDCG.NY 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 


CONVENIENCE 
PRESTIGE 


CALIBER 
COMPLETENESS 


UNION I RUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 
Commercial Banking Savings Accounts 








Investment Securities Trust Facilities 
RUFUS F,. CHAPIN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
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Wolverine Coasters 
Will Serve You Best—All Steel 


Would you buy an automobile built of wood? 
Certainly not. It would not give you any service 
They must be strong. 

Coaster wagons also must be pr >portionally 
strong—Wolverine Coasters are all steel like an 
automobile, well braced and dependable—latest 
double-disc wheels—roller bearings—rubber tires 
—a wagon for service 

See your local dealer; if he does not handle write 
us, sending his name. 








DEALERS—If you want the wagon business in 
your community get our proposition. including 
special sales plan. 

It’s 
Made in All 
Three Sizes Steel 
. ' 
Dail Steel Products Co. 


2000 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 








“GET ACQUAINTED” 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3} in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 


448 West 22nd St. Chieago, Ill. 








Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 279.) 


English physician can be an inspiration 
to many a man who resents the so-called 
Oslerian principle that a man should be 
chloroformed at sixty (Osler really did 
not say that, as we all know by this time). 
This book should also be particularly in- 
teresting to Rotarians who are entering 
or are already in the ages defined by the 
title of the book. We recommend its 
perusal: and believe that it will become 
a good reminder of youth and the days 
of youth—and how to prolong them! 

It is written with due regard for the 
pathological side of the matter, and 
there are excellent rules for physical 
conduct which should save a big doctor’s 
fee for those who take its kindly and 
epigrammatic counsel. 


‘THE Book of Business Etiquette is for 
the office boy as well as the highest of- 
ficial. It should become a sort of mentor 
for all young men entering business. 
Few can ignore the development of busi- 
ness manners and if those manners be 
good or in any degree correct, there is 
no fear for the position which one may 
hold when manners are coupled with the 
use of brains, courage, and initiative. 

Perhaps one of the obvious benefits 
which can arise from this book will be 
the saving of waste efforts and nega- 
tived attitudes which result from any cor- 
rectly mannered employee’s association 
with his fellows. 

Poor manners are akin to those errors 
of action and performance which cause 
the majority of complaints in business. 
The correction of many a boorish man 
will result in economy of association 
which may be valued in dollars and cents. 

The general work on Etiquette, by 
Emil Post, seems to have been prepared 
with a consciousness that there is a foun- 
dation for correct manners and social 
actions on the general principle of what 
is good form. Etiquette is the oil which 
prevents friction of sociable persons in 
the various acts of society. But, the 
question is often asked, “Who settles 
matters of etiquette?-—Who determines 
what is right and what is wrong in man- 
ners and social actions?” 

That there is evidence that the united 
decisions of those best equipped to act 
rightly without intrusion of themselves 
make the rulings of good society, matches 
with the determination that good diction 
is the diction of those who consistently 
use correct grammar and words that are 
rightly interpreted. 

Mrs. Post has made an excellent book 
of accepted rules and procedures from 
which anyone can derive personal prin- 
ciples easily followed and maintained. 
We recommend its use by anyone and 
everyone—the world would be pleasanter 


if there were a greater understanding of 
the simple rules here laid down. 





Concrete and Stucco Houses, by Oswald 
C. Hering. New York: Robert M. Mc. 
Bride & Co., 1922. Pp. 135; illustrated. 


N the present era of wide-spread con- 

struction (as well as in the coming 
decade of still greater growth of subur- 
ban districts) the cement and _ stucco 
house is taking its somewhat delayed 
place in the cominunity. That delay was 
caused by the world war and by the ex- 
perimental stage of concrete construc- 
tion. Happily, concrete construction was 
passed from the experimental era to the 
acceptance of the method by the com- 
munity at large. Also, beauty has crept 
into the architectural features of this 
kind of construction, resulting in more 
beautiful forms and a greater variety. 

This work provides numerous evi- 
dences of the beauty of the stucco and 
cement house and kindred structures. It 
is a book to be reckoned with by any- 
one intending to build or who is engaged 
in helping to create suburban life that 
will be among beautiful settings. Good 
architecture, good streets and good civic 
planning in general, should be a real 
portion of the Rotarians’ creed. 


Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley, by 
Marcus Dickey. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., 1922. Pp. 427; illus.; index. 

O one who remembers James Whit- 

comb Riley on the lecture platform 
and can recall the depth of feeling which 
he showed in the readings from his own 
poems, this biography by Marcus Dickey 
will give especial pleasure. To those 
who only know him as a writer of poetry 
dear to their hearts—verses that are 
snugly ensconced in the very depths of 
their memories, this biography will add 
much of fact and concrete background 
against which the poet’s wraith will walk 
in their memories. It was not given 
every admirer to have seen Riley in the 
flesh. This book will help to visualize 
the man who was also the maker of 
winged thought and rhythmical word pic- 
tures. 

This is a book for the Rotarian—also 
for the family. 


The Russian Immigrant, by Jerome 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany; 1923. Pp. 213. 


|= immigrant, and especially the one 
who later returns to his native coun- 
try, is bound to be a factor in the rela- 
tions between the two nations. Indigna- 
tion in America over the treatment ac- 
corded by the Czar’s government to Jews 
who had been naturalized here led to 
the termination of the last commercial 
treaty which we have had with Russia. 
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Refor. the revolution several American 
dors tried in vain to negotiate a 


ont 
ca Indignation in the new Russia 
over tie treatment by our own Depart- 
ment of Justice of Russian Slavs may 
prove to be an equally serious obstacle 


‘oration of peaceful trade relations. 
the time comes to make that seem 


to I 
whe! 
to us desirable. 

lerome Davis of Dartmouth College 
has written a sober and unsensational 
nt of the experiences of our 300,000 
Slav immigrants from Russia. He has 
studied them in industry and in their 
homes; their press, their religion, their 
education and their health. He tells 
what the sympathetic socializing forces 
are doing to help them; and it is very 


little. He tells what the adverse condi- 
tions are doing to make them hate the 
country of their adoption; and it is very 


much. In two years and a half of con- 
tact with Russian soldiers and peasants 
in Russia, he had much difficulty, he tells 
us, to find any returned immigrant who 
had a good word for America. In the 
course of his present study Dr. Davis, 
with official permission, interviewed some 
one hundred and fifty Russians arrested 
in the course of the communist raids. 
He asked each of them whether, during 
his stay in America, he had ever met an 
American—a teacher, boss, worker, or 
boarding-house keeper—who had been 
friendly to him and helped him. Only 
five could remember any such experi- 
ence. Every one of them had met Amer- 
icans who had cursed them, bosses who 
were continually swearing at them, fore- 
men who had called them Russian swine. 

There are reasons for all this and it 
will be a wholesome thing for “hundred 
per cent Americans” to find out what 
they are. It will be advantageous to 
any American who is sensitive to his 
country’s good name and who prefers 
that our relations with other peoples 
should be friendly to have the kind of in- 
formation about the foreign born which 
Dr. Davis gives in this book. He writes 
in a tolerant and scientific temper, and 
the cultivation of such a temper would 
be perhaps the greatest single factor in 
improving international relations.—Ed- 
ward T. Devine. 


Records of Harrogate. Transcribed, Ed- 
ited and Indexed by Walter J. Kaye 
Rotarian) B.A., F.S.A., (London and 
Scotland.) Pp. xxxii, 237; with six illus- 
trations. F. J. Walker, Briggate, Leeds; or 
the Author, “Pembroke,” Park View, Har- 
rogate. 1922. 
THs is a book that might well be in 

the hands of all students of early 
rural life in England. It takes the form 
of an introduction to the early history 
f Harrogate and district followed by 
‘xtracts from the registers of Christ 
hurch from 1758 to 1812 and from 
‘he parish registers of Knaresborough 
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from 1596 until 1753. In addition there 
is a great deal of both interesting and 
historical records from the rural district 
of Panal. 

So far as one can gather the name 
of Harrogate first appears in the Knares- 
borough Manor rolls in 1332, the name 
having many different forms of spelling. 
There is no doubt that the famous mineral 
waters which have made Harrogate well- 
known throughout the world were dis- 
covered as early as 1571. 

A most excellent and carefully com- 
piled index of names and places shows 
the book to be the work of a scholar 
and an enthusiastic antiquarian. 
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Education in a Democracy, by Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1922. Pp. 154. 

ERE is a rugged work, full of the 

sound strength of a_ red-blooded 
man. It is full of shots at social and 
intellectual conditions which hit the bulls- 
eye unerringly. It should be read by 
every citizen with America in his heart; 
by every father and mother, by every 
teacher or instructor, by every master 
of men, by every leader of the people 
who wants to set himself right with the 
world in doing right by mankind. It 
is short, to the point, and spares no 
foible nor fetich, nor ghostly stalking 
bugaboo of false living. 
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LET YOUR XRAY INVESTMENT 
INCLUDE VICTOR SERVICE 


Rotarians attending the Convention and 
desiring information or service on 


X-RAY EQUIPMENT 


See 


JACK HurRD 


at the St. Louis Branch of 


VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 


3833 OLIVE ST. 


ST. LOUIS 




















You can buy all the materials for a 
complete home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 


ALADDIN Houses Not Portable 
All lumber cut to fit by Aladdin System (not portable). 
Proved savings of over 18% waste in lumber and up to 
30% saving on labor. Aladdin Homes built every- 
where. Satisfaction or money back. 


5-Room Houses—$538 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, windows, 
doors, woodwork, glass, paint, hardware, nails, lath 
and roofing. Complete drawings and instructions. 
Many styles to choose from. Highest grade lumber for 
all interior woodwork, siding and outside finish. Send 
today for money-saving Aladdin Catalog No. 2536. 


The ALADDIN CO., tiéuican 


Also Mills and offices at Wilmington North 
Carolina, Portland, Oregan, and Toronto, Ontarie 














The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 





Home of 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


Automobile Club Cheb ft Rathenes. Gena Et, Cent 

Chub of Rochester, Lions Club, Knights of Columbus 

So Se ¢ See 6. U.S S 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 
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MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


542-548 West 36th Street 
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The Bugaboo of Politics 


(Continued from page 262.) 


I like to think of it as a recrudescence 
of the Round Table where King Arthur 
sat with his doughty associates— 


“When every morning brought a 
noble chance, 

“And every chance brought out a 
noble knight.” 


Bu that famous company was dis- 
solved because the knights persisted 
in chasing phantoms instead of riding 
boldly on until they found the grail. Is 
Rotary to turn into a pleasure court for 
light and frivolous service because the 
fetish of politics, the bugaboo of a 
nervous childhood, still troubles its mem- 
bers and holds it back from larger 
spheres of action? 

By no means. We must devise some 
set of rules under which Rotary may be 
protected against the evils of politics, 
but not barred from usefulness by the 
menace of a name. Let us see how 
nearly we can write such rules. 

1. The letter of Article IX of the 
model constitution must be observed with- 
out modifications. That should be the 
irreducible minimum of Rotary expres- 
sion in this direction. 

2. Rotary should allow no man to use 
its advantages to secure office. It must 
always interest itself in principles, not 
personalities. 

3. Rotary never should endorse a 
movement or enter upon a campaign 
when the end in view can be accom- 
plished only by political action—unless 
that action is merely the formal expres- 
sion of an intelligent and united public 
opinion. 

4. Rotary should make every effort 
to keep its program out of the political 
sphere. Every approach that is not 
political should be exhausted before us- 
ing political channels. Partisanship 
should be especially avoided. Only when 
an important movement is attacked by 
one party and supported by another 
should any suggestion of partisanship be 
tolerated and even then sides ought not 
to be taken officially in any election. If 
Rotary stands for a principle voters will 
understand. 

5. But Rotary must not close its 
doors to movements in behalf of the 
community for fear eventually they may 
come into collision with politics. A very 
large proportion of such movements 
may, at some turn, collide with political 
agencies, and those agencies will strive 
most earnestly to deter Rotary clubs 
from progressive action by pointing to 
the old bugaboo and trying to frighten 
them away. If the primary purpose of 
the movement is not political, Rotary 
should not turn tail when it is jockeyed 





into a semi-political position with tha: 
very end in view. This is an old trick 
and must not be tolerated. 

Doubtless many a Rotarian wil! con- 
sider my position far too radical ani! wi! 
demand a more studied avoidance of po- 
litical embroilments. Very good; this is 
a free country and every man has a 
right to his opinions. But the inevitable 
tendency of this fear of the political 
bugaboo is a fear of any splendid cru- 
sade and a preference for the orange an 
candy with the orphan’s food. It is wise 
to keep well out of the political sphere, 
but to duck a manifest duty for fear of 
it is to show a yellow streak—which isn't 
Rotary. 

Of course there is something very com- 
fortable in the methods of those Laodi- 
ceans who cry: “There are so many 
good things to do that we might better 
choose those which will not create an- 
tagonisms.” Did any organization eve; 
get anywhere without antagonisms? [ic 
any man ever prove a dynamic 
without making an enemy ? 


‘T ™ity about doing great things 

for fear of political consequences has 
reduced too many of our clubs to the 
Main Street standard and gives the Sin- 
clair Lewises a text for amused criticism 
There is some good in Main Street but 
it has terrible limitations; there is a vital 
danger in Broadway but it has limitless 
possibilities. For myself I would rather 
take a chance on something big than ac- 
cept security with something little. It is 
the youth who hitches his wagon to a 
star who has a chance of victory even 
tho he risks being thrown out as he ca- 
reens through space. To let a baby's 
bugaboo limit our course for fear of 
complications and the appearance of “the 
jaws that bite, the claws that snatch’ is 
to play a minor part in the drama of 
life. 

No, Rotary must go on many a cru- 
sade of service, not in the picayune 
orange apiece for the orphans at Christ 
mas or an annual contribution for th: 
Boys’ Club. It must prove the strengt! 
and worth of its cause. A body of 90,- 
000 leaders in their communities is po 
tentially a power sufficient to move moun 
tains. It must not spend its whole tim 
singing songs and listening to speeches 
no matter how inspiring these may be 
Its fellowship should create a marve! 
ous esprit de corps and the inspiration 0 
its camaraderie and its speeches shoul: 
lead to action. When a great contem 


torce 


porary was priding himself on the re 
ception given his orations, Demosthene: 
“Yes, your audience admires 
‘Oh! how 


replied : 
you. You make it cry out: 
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ly he speaks!’ I make my audi- 
claim: ‘Come on and let us march 


>” 
! 


eloqu 
ence 
against Philip 
“T .-vays liked the lurid Oriental tale 
Scriptures which tells of the Jew- 
n in the Persian court. Her na- 
tion » as at stake. She could have played 
safe nd hoped for the best. But instead 
she vid: “I will go in unto the king, 
which) is not according to the law; and 
if I perish, I perish.” 

People with that kind of courage us- 
ually do not perish; and if they do they 
are creater in their deaths than caitiffs 
in their sheltered lives. 

\nd so, to sum up: Rotary should 
never enter a political campaign. It 
should never take sides on a candidate 
or a political referendum. But it should 
never avoid a manly issue which means 


of t! 
ish ¢ 
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service because it may eventually get | 


tangled up in politics. It should fight 
hard to keep itself clear of political rami- 
fications. But if they are unavoidable 
it must not cower nor retreat. 
entered politics. Politics has attacked it 
in the hope of driving it backward by the 
power of its terrible name. In such a 
case Rotary must frankly carry on, elim- 
inating all partisan motives but refusing 


_ to give way to the hated bugaboo. With 


such a spirit Rotary cannot fail. It may 
become involved in difficulties but it will 
emerge, with head unbowed, if bloody; 
and it will show the world that it has 
courage and perseverance and cannot be 
scared by any magic phrase or well- 
planned trick. If it is true all the time 
to its ideal of service, it cannot then be 
false to any man. 





Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 288.) 


tioned the many Rotary clubs before 
which he has spoken. Mr. Hung and the 
president of the Pekin University have 
been touring the United States for some 
time with the idea of giving Americans 
a better understanding of Chinese ways 
and problems and the possibilities of 
American co-operation in world affairs. 


“Sons and Daughters Day” 
drranged by Bachelors 


Utica, N. ¥Y.—The Utica club held its 
frst “Sons and Daughters” day recently 
and the success of this meeting indicates 
that it will become an annual event. The 
meeting was placed in charge of the club 
bachelors, thirteen of whom arranged a 
program which was well adapted to the 
occasion. Songs, magic, and an enter- 
taining act by Rotarian Weeks of Bing- 
hampton and his wife interested the en- 
tire audience from the little tot of three 
to the staid married son who brought his 
family. Nearly six hundred men, women 
and children were present. 


Lions and Rotarians 
Hold Joint Meeting 


Mattoon, Itt.—A joint meeting of 
the Rotarians and the Lions held at 
Mattoon recently paved the way for 
much good fellowship as well as co-op- 
eration in civic activities. The dinner 
was a “progressive” one with a change 
n seating and a community song be- 
tween each course. Many good talks and 
tunts added to the inspiration and en- 
oyment of the meeting. 


Many Good Stunts at This 
‘Ladies’ Night” 


New Beprorp, Mass.—About 150 cou- 
les attended the “Ladies’ Night” meet- 
ng of New Bedford Rotary and every- 
me thoroughly enjoyed the mixture of 
‘onventional and unconventional enter- 
iainment which the program committee 





had arranged. Besides the “stunts,” 
which included a dancing contest, a pool 
game on a miniature table, an egg-rolling 
contest and other mirth-provoking activi- 
ties, the Rotarians had put just enough 
business on the program to give the Ro- 
tary Annes some idea of the actual work 
of a Rotary club. 


Celebrate National 
Boy Scout Week 


Oxnarp, Cat.—The Oxnard club ex- 
perienced a profitable and enjoyable 
evening during the national “Scout 
Week” when it acted as host to the local 
Scouts. Addresses of welcome were de- 
livered by the club president and other 
Rotarians to which the boys responded. 
The evening’s entertainment closed with 
a reproduction of a camp-fire scene. 
During March, Ventura and Oxnard Ro- 
tarians held a joint meeting to hear Dr. 
Charles Barker’s address. 


Herrin Club 
Host to Undertakers 


Herrin, Itt.—During the convention 
of southern undertakers the Herrin Ro- 
tarians undertook to give the morticians 
a taste of real life by giving them a din- 
ner. Many interesting speeches were de- 
livered at the dinner, and Mayor A. T. 
Pace caused considerable amusement by 
his story of how he had given the under- 
takers the key of the city and then had 
had to get up at three in the morning to 
find the key for them! He attributed this 
to the undertakers’ habit of working all 
night ! 


Lamar Rotary Entertains 
La Junta Members 


La Junta, Coto.—A few weeks ago 
the Lamar club entertained the La Junta 
club at a joint meeting which was 
marked by an official visit of District 
Governor Jim Walton. At the time, La- 
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The Automatic Control 
Maintains a Uniform 
Height of Stream— 
Regardless of Pressure 





(peuy|ALSEY TAYLOR 
Cooler Fountains 
are never out of 
order, or the stream 
low and unsanitary, 
when the line pressure is down. 





Automatic control keeps the 
stream at uniform height and 
the patented two-stream pro- 
jector converges two streams of 
water with a retarding action 
at the apex of the arc, form- 
ing a convenient drinking 
mound. 

These are two of the reasons why 
HALSEY TAYLOR Fountains are 


recognized as more efficient by manu- 
facturers everywhere. 


More than a score of corporations have 
100 or more HALSEY TAYLOR 
Fountains in daily use, and are con- 
stantly adding more. 


Write today for 32-page catalog of new 
fixtures for every drinking 1 equirement 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co. 


No. 534 No. Park Avenue 
Warren, Ohio 


Branches ; 
New York Cit Chicago 
137 E. 43d Street 1702 N. Talman Ave. 
Philadelphia Kansas City 
5224 ne Street 202 Baltimore Bidg. 
Boston San Francisco 
46 Cornhill—Room 512 237 Rialto Building 


Denver 
401 Jacobson Building 


TAYLOR. 


Atlanta 
322 N. Jackson St. 
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“ Two-Sixty -One”’ 


7 
Masterpiece 
In all our ten years of 
painstaking effort to pro- 
duce the perfect dining 
chair, we have never 
come as close to attain- 
ing our object as we have 
in this beautiful number 
261. In this wonderful 
chair you will find beau- 
ty of design so inextric- 
ably linked with high 
quality, both in materials 
and in workmanship, that 
the one is interdependent 
upon the other. For all 
its charming grace it’s a 
sturdy chair. Twice as 
strong as any ordinary 
261 dining chair. That’s be- 
cause it’s built with the 
» interlocking joint that 


has made the name, Charlotte, a synonym for 
lifelong service in dining chairs. The nine-wall 
seat is built up to stay up. You never heard of 
a_ Charlotte in the en. 
There is chair, too 
match this perfect diner. You'll very Tikely 
find — 261 in the leading furniture age 
in your city. Or we'll tell you where it 

be oa Ph Just drop a line to 


Charlotte 

Chair 
Company 
Charlotte, Michigan 

























In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when 


you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 








Baie a S 2ist CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


me: MEDITERRANEAN 


es chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
te Star Line) 23, 884 tons. 65 days cruise. 
18 days in E t and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc. 00 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by a specially chartered luxuri- 

ous liner, over a fascinating itinerary including 

Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hawaiian 

——— 14 days in Japan, China, Manila, Java, 

pe mage Burmah, option 19 days in India, Egypt 
a, with stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg., N. Y, 
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mar was holding a very elaborate poultry 
show and the menu and many of the 
stunts given at this joint meeting were 
based on poultry features of various 
kinds. The address by the district gov- 
ernor was well received and another in- 
teresting feature of the meeting was a 
five-minute address delivered by Inter- 
national President Ray Havens over the 
long-distance telephone from Kansas 
City. 


Rotarians Sell Bonds 
for New $650,000 Hotel 


SrauNnTON, Va.—Local Rotarians took 
an active part in a campaign to finance 
a $650,000 hotel for this city which at- 
tracts many tourists every year. View- 
ing the undertaking as a community 
enterprise, the Rotarians sold bonds and 
as a result construction work will be 
started April 1st and the hotel, which 
will be called the “Stonewall Jackson” 
will be completed in about a year. 

The big feature of the club’s annual 
ladies’ night was the operetta “Pinafore 
Up-to-Date,” written and produced by 
Rotarian Roy Wonson. 


Inter-City Meetings 
on Western Slope 


Paonta, Coro.—Paonia, the baby club 
of the Seventh District, recently invited 
the Rotarians from neighboring clubs to 
attend its charter-presentation meeting. 
A goodly number of Rotarians from 
Montrose, Delta, Gunnison, and Grand 
Junction, accepted the invitation and 
helped to put over a successful meeting. 

The Paonia Rotarians are now plan- 
ning an inter-city meeting of clubs on 
the Western Slope some time in June, 
and are making every effort to insure a 
happy and instructive meeting. 


R. S. V. P. “Vigilance Committee” 
Warns Rotarians 


Henperson, N. C.—A program that 
was a scream from beginning to end 
marked the annual “Ladies Night” of 
the Henderson club. When the Rota- 
rians and Rotary Annes arrived at the 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium they 
found it beautifully decorated with the 
Rotary colors, and lighted by many 
golden candles. Many stunts filled the 
brief intervals between courses. One of 
the most effective was staged early in 
the evening when suddenly the electric 
lights were cut off, leaving the tables 
dark save for the faint glow of the can- 
dies. A curtain parted and disclosed 
three masked and hooded figures who 
announced themselves as the vigilance 
committee of the R. S. V. P. and pro- 
ceeded to give solemn warnings to sun- 
dry Rotarians with reference to their 
conduct and to promise summary punish- 
ment if a speedy improvement was not 
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apparent. An “auto-suggestion” stunt, 
special editi-n of a local paper, an jp. 
personation, and many other amusing 


features were skillfully interspersed wit} 
some more serious talks and pie 
good music. 


Santa Ana Claims Record 
for 100 Per Cent Meetings 


Santa Ana, CaL.—This club believes 
that it holds the record in Class C { 
consecutive one hundred per cent meet- 
ings, having secured fourteen such meet- 
ings. Up to March 26th, the headquar- 
ters records seemed to substantiate the 
claim. Has any other club got a counter- 
claim to make or does Santa Ana win the 
applause ? 


nty of 


Good Charter Meeting 
in Spite of Weather 


WILKINSBURG, Pa—The worst 
weather that the town has known in six 
months, rain coming down in torrents 
and streets six inches deep in slush, 
limited the attendance at the charter- 
presentation meeting of the Wilkinsburg 
club held on March 6th. But despite the 
downpour twenty-three of the twenty- 
four Wilkinsburg Rotarians were pres- 
ent, and the remaining member was only 
absent because of serious illness con- 
tracted aiter having taken active part in 
the preparation for the meeting. Al- 
together some sixty Rotarians (includ- 
ing visitors from nearby clubs) were 
present and the new club got a good send 
off. 


Rotarian Tourists Meet 
on Board Ship 


R. M. S. “Empress oF ScoTLanp” 
[about 1,100 miles from New York.]— 
Rotarian H. Wiederhold decided to call 
a meeting of all Rotarians on board the 
“Empress of Scotland” which is cruising 
the Mediterranean. The following mem- 
bers responded to the call : 

Gy 1, Soléesi c+ ietenkioswes Atlantic City, N. J 


Finlay L. MacFarland, president...........++.. 
Ss wna er RRS Nea Klee Denver (Colo.) Rotary Club 


Wee (Ss DME ws ci ieed cakdten ds a Denver, Colo. 
Contles Metis. 38% ASR oes aed Oshkosh, Wis 
Barry: 6. awed sé. on dccstaccesd Oskaloosa, Iowa 
RAV, Fe. CAMA L085 ic ceccss Durham, N. C. 
Robert A. Welsh........... S. Bellingham, Wash 
MW. Wiedeeholtis ish Kd. ed Atlantic City, N. J. 
WeJ Pam hi. Gas inchs Veer a San Jose, Cal 
oe ee oe eee ree Lewisburg, Pa. 


Finlay MacFarland was elected presi- 
dent, and H. Wiederhold secretary, of 
this temporary club and an interesting 
hour was spent while each member spoke 
briefly concerning the activities of his 
particular club and his experience in 
Rotary in general. 


Rotarians on “Caronia” 
Send Congratulations to Ray Havens 


S. S. Caronia.—Nine Rotarians, rep 
resenting nine different states, while en 
route on the “Caronia” to the Interna 
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Chamber of Commerce Conference 
me formed an informal and tempo- 
Rotary Club. From the ship they 
congratulations to President Havens 
Secretary Perry and best wishes to 
Rot ury International. The following 
rians answered the roll call: Chas. 
H. Davis, Lansing, Mich.; W. W. Mc- 
} vell, Butte, Montana; Frank L. Fay, 
Greenville, Pa.; Harry A. Blatk, Gal- 
veston, Texas; Clarence H. Howards, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Robert Johnston, Nor- 
fol, Va.; John W. Maher, Devil’s Lake, 

).; Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, Minn. ; 
Chas. E. Bunting, Toledo, O. 


Rotarians Elected to Office 


in Commercial Club 


GREAT Fats, Mont.—As an indica- 
tion of interest in public affairs, in the 
recent election of the Great Falls Com- 
mercial Club, one of the Rotary club 
members was elected president and an- 
other vice-president. Other Rotarians 
are on the Board of Directors. 

The Rotarians organized the local Boy 
Scouts in 1920 and are now engaged in 
raising $5,500 for the support of the 
Scout movement during the coming year. 
Prospects are good for a successful com- 
pletion of this campaign. 


Eight Charter Members 
at Anniversary Meeting 


Houston, TExAs.—The surviving 
eight charter members of the Houston 
club staged an ambitious anniversary pro- 
gram during March which was witnessed 
by more than three hundred members 
and guests. The program was about 
equally divided between the anniversary 
of Rotary and features of more general 
character. An outstanding incident was 
the presentation of “Rotary Round the 
World” introducing the pageant of flags 
of countries where Rotary has been 
etsablished. 

The second purely Rotary feature was 
a clever reproduction of the original 
meeting place of the Houston club and 
the surviving charter members demon- 
strated how it was done in the good old 
days when luncheons cost 25 to 35 cents. 


Six Consecutive 100-Per-Cent 
Meetings Held 


Casper, Wyo.—Casper Rotary is crow- 
ing over the fact that it registered eight 
100 per cent meetings out of eleven that 
were held in December, January and 
February. Six of these eight were made 
consecutively. This is unique, because 
there is not another club within 200 
miles, and Casper is possibly farther 
from a sister organization than any other 
club in the United States. This attend- 
ance was not made without considerable 
effort, in one instance the record showing 
that seven of the 42 members attended 
in seven different states. 

The celebration of the club’s fourth 
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but it has 
helped thousands 


q “The Hotel Financialist”’ 
old, yet from the letters received from its 
readers it has helped many cities in solving 
their hotel financial problems. 


q It is the only publication dealing with news 
and events concerning community financed 
hotels, pointing out means and plans, to- 
gether with other helpful suggestions for Civic 


q Ask us to place”your name on the list to re- 
It places you under no 


obligation whatever and may help you get a 
new modern hotel in your city. 


GhellocKenbury Syslem Incorporated 


Penn-Harris Trus| Bldg., Harrisburg,Penna, = | 
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THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


THE HALL-MARK 
of the 
TAG INDUSTRY 
This sign also stands for 
QUALITY and SERVICE 
A DENNEY TAG FOR EVERY NEED 


The Denney Tag Company, Ine. 


West Chester, Pa. 
TAG AUTHORITIES 
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YOU WOULDN’T GET— 


Ga meal like this: Your coffee at one 
restaurant, dinner at another, salad 
at a third and desert at still another? 
Of course not! 
{Then why buy club supplies that 
way? We have everything a club 
needs and are constantly adding 


i new items. { 


{Orders shipped the day received. 

@Write for Rotary Catalog. 

GWhy not a bronze placard for your 
hotel, telling the World where you 
meet and when? 

{Our Service Dept. has stunts and 
suggestions of value to you. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO, Inc 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
39 West Adams -_- - - Chicago j 
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Myers 


[ABELSTIK 


TRACE MARK 


Tin Boxes 


Petented Osc 17.1918 


"The Label Sticks - Ite Part of the Box” 


RUGGISTS who use these better 

boxes stop labeling troubles, speed 

up store service, save their own time and 
ease their customers. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 


John H. Booth, President 











ee 
FENTON 
LABELS 


sacs. STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
F enton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 
No curling of es, tearing, of 
peeling off. This onetehiiig one 
of the thin that makes Fenton 
Labels and famous. 
Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
——. a uality means 
e e: paper, 
end color work with an ben 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. 
value means the best labels 
seals at the lowest price consistent 
with quality. 
Let us ply you with Fenton 
Labels fm Seals. Write rea a8 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 


506-512 RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 














3 Shirts for 6= 
MADE - TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 
and measurement blanks. 
STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 
Reference—Tomkins County National Bank, Box 23, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Great for a change. 


100 CIGARS ¢:ii:.. 


$2.4 Wholesalers now retailing at JOBBING 


aoe Blue pong” oa <4 
lozen; gross filling 
Pencils $1.25. Push Button Pocket Knives $1.25—A-1 steel. 
rd brings —- hundreds of EXTRAORDINARY gift 
voveltiee—some you NEED. QUALITY sonly. Agents 
Smith, 242 W. R. ayette, Detroit, 


double money. Acey 
Mich. Wholesale druggist since 1895 








Delightful pure smokes. 
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anniversary was one of the most pleasant 
affairs in the club history, and was also 
a 100 per cent meeting. A beautiful 
mahogany gavel was presented to the 
club president, and the Rotary Anns 
took a prominent part in the program. 


“Surgeon” Operates on Members 
With Good Results 


SayrE, Pa.—Among the many stunts 
introduced at a recent meeting of the 
Sayre club was the presentation of “M. 
Voronoff,” introduced as the famous 
French surgeon, who had been asked to 
exercise his skill on various members 
who need certain obnoxious “growths” 
removed, such as “lax attendance,” 
“tardy tendencies,” etc. The surgeon, 
properly attired for the occasion and ac- 
companied by a “nurse,” then proceeded 
to the operation, four members sub- 
mitting cheerfully, with the hope that 
their affections might be cured (succeed- 
ing bulletins issued are very hopeful). 
After the excitement died down the club 
carried on with the serious business of 
the evening. 


Scottish Club Urges Union 
of Boys’ Work Groups 


Pertu, ScoTLAND.—The Rotary club 
of Perth has done much to make Rotary 
a real force in its city. It convened a 
meeting of all social societies in town 
engaged in the welfare of youth, more 
especially boys, and tried to unite these 
in an endeavor to work together for the 
care of the adolescent. Several enter- 
tainments for boys have been arranged 
by this club, which is also active in 
Y. M. C. A. work. 


City Officials Are Guests 
of Rotary Club 

Lyncusurc, Va.—Rotarians of this 
city recently entertained the men who 
have to handle municipal affairs. The 
city manager, the mayor, the city col- 
lector, the head of the health department, 
the director of public works, the city 
auditor, and others outlined the work of 
their departments. The keynote of their 
talks was found in the assertion of the 
city manager that “no city is better or 
worse than citizens desire it.” 


Dispose of $4,000 Boat 
to Beautify City Park 


Eustis, Fra—Some time ago the 
Eustis club was presented with a motor 
boat, valued at $4,000. This boat will be 
given to the person making the best guess 
as to how many chances the club will 
sell at $1 a ticket. The proceeds from 
the sale of tickets will be spent for palms 
and other trees to beautify the city park 
—a favorite project of the Eustis club. 


Millsaps’ Seniors Are 
Guests of Rotarians 


Jackson, Miss.—The Jackson club 
held two interesting meetings recently. 
At one of these the club entertained the 
senior class of Millsaps College as part 
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of its educational. program. Thirty 
young men and women and the college 
faculty learned something of the club’; 
interest in education and its efforts t 
help worthy students to secure a highe; 
education. 

Another meeting of the Jackson cly} 
was held in honor of the C ° 
Telephone Company which has estab. 
lished district offices at this point. The 
telephone company later entertained the 
Rotarians at a dinner in the plant. Fo. 
lowing the dinner the Rotarians were 
taken on a tour of inspection through 
the exchange building. 


Dinner Bell Proves Good 
Substitute for Gavel 


SHELBYVILLE, In1.—A recent meeting 
of the Shelbyville club was handled en- 
tirely by the Rotary ladies who showed 
themselves entirely capable of managing a 
meeting as well as their husbands—if not 
better. Mrs. John D. Miller, who pre- 
sided, “wielded” a dinner bell instead of 
a gavel, announcing that “When this bell 
rings that means everyone pays attention 
to the chairman.” They did—in fact the 
attention was better than usual, and 
speakers Lad no interruptions to contend 
with. 


Boy Scouts Conduct 
Rotary Luncheon 


Lop, Cat.—Forty Boy Scouts ruled a 
recent meeting of the Lodi club, putting 
on the program and handling the gavel. 
The Scout chairman was a model of efii- 
ciency and gave a service talk like a 
professional speaker. The program was 
made more interesting by cornet and 
piano solos, exemplifications of Scout 
duties, and incidentally, by the way the 
boys disposed of the edibles. : 


Kiwanians Entertain Rotarians: 
Cooperation Pledged 


Winona, Minn.—Members of the 
newly formed Rotary Club of Winona 
were entertained by the local Kiwani- 
club recently. Representatives of bot): 
organizations stressed the similarity 0! 
their aims and pleaded for the closest 
cooperation in all efforts for communit. 
betterment. Musical numbers were in 
terspersed with the talks, and much goo 
fellowship engendered. 


First President Wields Gavel 
at Anniversary Meeting 


VINCENNES, INp.—The Vincennes clu! 
observed the eighth anniversary of it 
founding with one of the most elaborat« 
programs ever held here. Elisha Mor- 
gan, the first president and one of the 
founders of the club, presided. Rabb: 
Edward S. Israel of the Evansville club 
gave one of the best Rotary addresses 


—— 
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delivered here entitled “Keeping 
From Rot.” Allen D. Albert, 
while serving as International 
ident, gave the organization address 
is club eight years ago, was unable 
ittend. 
rhe Vincennes club. recently enter- 
sed_the local high school basketball 
team winch won the state championship 


this year. 


Continental Congress 
Is Re-enacted 

Cusuinc, Oxita.—Given first before 
the Rotarians and their wives and later 
repeated before a packed house at the 
high school, a reproduction of the Con- 
tinental Congress by local Rotarians 
proved popular. 

The re-enactment of the famous scenes 
attending the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence by John Hancock, John 
Adams, Edgar Rutledge, Roger Sher- 
man, Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, 
Patrick Henry, and others was well 
handled with careful attention to cos- 
tuming and the use of many extracts 
from famous speeches by these early 
American law makers. 


Raise $2,000 for 
the Boy Scouts 


A.ttoona, Pa—The Altoona club is 
greatly pleased with its success in se- 
curing funds for the Blair County Boy 
Scout work. The quota was fixed at $25 
per member, which would have amounted 
to about $1,600. The campaign netted 
around $2,000. At the anniversary din- 
ner District Governor Lumb and his wife 
were guests of the club. 


Triple Birthday Celebration 
at Charter Meeting 


Aurora, Itt.—Led by the 60-piece 
Joliet boys’ band, the members of the 
baby club of Aurora, together with many 
visiting Rotarians, swung briskly through 
the main streets in the parade which pre- 
ceded the charter presentation meeting. 
The meeting was attended by Past Dis- 
trict Governor J. Stanley Brown, District 
Governor E. E. Baker, and District Gov- 
ernor Nominee Henry E. Rompel. By a 
happy coincidence the official birthday 
of the club was also the birthday of 
Governor Baker and of his successor, 
“Dad” Rompel, and a large birthday cake 
marked the triple anniversary. One of 
the surprises arranged for Governor 
Baker was the appearance of the Kiwanis 
club quartette. Other musical numbers 
and several good short talks rounded out 
the program. 


Nuptial Knot Tied 
at Club Meeting 


Ricumonp, Car.—A “stunt” which 
proved to be a surprise and a source of 
considerable interest took place at a re- 
cent meeting of the Richmond club, when 
what was believed to be a mock wed- 
ding turned out to be a real one. The ring 
leader in the little drama announced that 
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It’s always cool and cheerful 
at the soda fountain 


ANAM 


Walk in ~ there’s 
a bright red sign to 
guide you to a cool and 
cheerful place - where 


they serve the beverage 
which proves itself per- 
fect when you taste it 


Drink 


Delicious and Refreshing 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 








<*—Nont lose your clothes! 
ee MARK. THEM WITH 
ene 

VEN NAMES. 





ROTARY feveu: 
REvues 

You can stage your own show with our books. Full line of 

plays.music, crossfire, mosologs sfrespiects, vaudeville 

acts and make-up. CATA UE FREE. 

T. S. DENISON & CO. 623 Se. Wabash, Dept. 97, Chicage 
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Canoes, rowboats, hunting and 
fish boats,outboard-motor ts 


BOA | and motor boats 16 to 26 feet. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail. State 
«ind of boat in which interested. Immediate shipment from stock. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 223 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO WIS, 


HEADWEAR 


suggested for all 
gatherings of 
Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 














PRICES ON REQUEST 
M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St. Chicago, U. S. A. 

















TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 


Prints 


KASTEN TIME STAMP oy 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 9 satie 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stampe are economical, 
built for long service and they work 
quickly, emoothly and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 

HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street "acsimile imprint 


Each 
Minute 











educed iu sise 
New York City, N. ¥. onae Seth 
MM HUA NLT 
ROTARIANS 





Will at once experience and appreciate the 
atmosphere of home, and the individual 
attention to details of = 


The GREATER HOTEL BOND. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
E Built 1921 | . Accommodating ene Guests 


Sam UNL 


TT 
WU 








Club M 
IN MONTREAL on*fucedays, 12:45, at 
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5EES-ALL © 


(TRADE MARK) 


DOUBLE VIEW {isn MIRROR 


ADDS SAFETY and COMFORT to your 
driving. Only Mirror that gives passen- 
ger beside the driver equal opportunity to 
see road to rear. Handsome, durable, serv- 
You'll wonder why you did with- 
New Model 


iceable. 
out one so long. 
SEES-ALL MFG. CO. $2 50 

1810 Westlake Avenue SEATTLE — 

Eastern Supply Depot: Champaign, Ill. _ Bigger-Better 

CONSULT YOUR DEALER FIRST—If he does not carry 

the genuine “Sees-All” Mirror, use the coupon. 

Ed. Kennard, Pres., 

SEES-ALL MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 
(Address nearest office—Seattle or Champaign, III.) 
All right, Ed, I'll try your Sees-All Mirror 

on my car for two weeks. If I don’t like it 

I'll return it to you and get my $2.50 back. 
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a couple was outside wishing to have the 
nuptial knot tied. The club president 
sent the Rotarian preacher to usher them 
in, and it was not until the wedding 
march started and the bridal party ap- 
proached that the Rotarians realized that 
it was a genuine wedding. After the 
ceremony President La Moine presented 
the couple with a suitable gift on behalf 
of the club. 


Patriotic Program Arranged 
“ ° 99 ° a? 
for “Native” Citizens 


Locan, Utan.—For the past two years 
the young people of Logan who have 
attained their majority have been enter- 
tained by the Logan club, and with an 
appropriate patriotic program inducted 
into full citizenship. While other com- 
munities have honored their naturalized 
citizens, the Logan club believes it is the 
first to show this consideration to native 
sons and daughters. The movement was 
initiated by the Boys’ Work Committee, 
and promises to be an annual affair. 
Each of the two such banquets held have 
been attended by more than a hundred of 
Logan’s young citizenry. 


Humane Society Presents Medal 
to Bay Scout 


Omana, Nes.—Two hundred Rotar- 
ians witnessed the recent presentation of 
a bronze Humane Society medal to 
Harry Kohlberg, 13-year-old Boy Scout. 
This is the first medal of this sort 
awarded in Omaha, and was given in 
recognition of Kohlberg’s giving first aid 
to a dog hurt by an automobile. The 
presentation took place while the Rotar- 
ians were inspecting the newly erected 
animal shelter which covers a quarter 
of acity block. The shelter is fitted with 


an operating room, a morgue, diet 

kitchen, animal baths, runways, and 

many other aids to the veterinary. 
Omaha Rotarians are active in the 


Humane Society, Rotarian John Welch is 
a vice-president of that organization and 
six other Rotarians are on the board of 
trustees, 


| Montevideo Rotary Welcomes 


American Visitors 


Montevipeo, Urucuay.—Speaking of 
Rotary International, how about this list 
of callers in far-off South America from 
February 10th to March 5th? All of 
these Rotarians visited the Montevideo 
club during that period: E. Towneley, 
Cincinnati; William Black, Louisville. 
Ky.; Elmer Luhring, Evansville, Ind.; 
W. H. St. Denis, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Walter Tibbitts, Alameda, Cal.; L. T. 
Snow, New Haven, Conn.; J. D. Funk- 
houser, Hagerstown, Md.; Roland Read, 
York, Pa.; B. F. Klein, Cleveland, O.; 
Jesse French, Newcastle, Ind.; W. H. 
Shearman, Ogden, Utah; Jim Thomp- 
son, Tacoma, Wash.; F. S. Huntley, 


Fitchburg, Mass.; C. K. Weaver, Easton, 
| Pa. 

And the club reports that they still 
come on every boat! 
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YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
Will reproduce in soft, clear-cut 
mellow tone without SCRATCH andj 
es NOISES by using a 


EFLEXOGRAPH 
Fits any phonograph. Use any nee- 
. Play after hours. Will not 


disturb. xograph attaches to 
needle holder, filters sound oscilia- 
tions, prevents scratch and surface 
noises entering sound-box. No me- 
tallic noises. Guaranteed. 

VANTONE CoO., Dept. 444 


$1.00 cites pg 110 W. 15th Street, New York, N. y 


Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 


PATENTS 























REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE L905 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 


BLDG LYNN MASS. 
ET 














AFTER-DINNER SCRAPS 


A collection of stories, poems, sermonettes, quo- 
tations, etc., for use by public speakers as “‘fillers” 
and “padding.” Some good stuff. Some light and 
chaffy. Some new thought. Some _ platitudes. 
Many pleased customers. Postpaid (U. S.) for 
$1.00 bill. Money back with a grin if it don’t suit. 


BLOOMFIELD PUBLISHING CO., Bloomfield, la. 

















Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wedneadey 1P.M. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 














Is an Advertising 
Investment Good 
Collateral? 


Your money deposited in banks 
is loaned by bankers upon the 
security of merchandise whose 
value has been created and is 
maintained by advertising. 


Is the created more substantial 
than its creator—the product 
than the tool? 


More and more, bankers are 
recognizing the essential verity 
of this principle—that money can 
be loaned as safely upon a sound 
advertising investment as upon 
other collateral which advertising 

has developed and maintained. 





aang pone by The Rotarian in co-operation with 
The American Ass’n. of Advertising Agencies 
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Raise Fund for 
High-School Orchestra 


-xcHBURG, VA—TIn response to a 
succestion from the supervising princi- 
pal of the local high school, Lynchburg 
Rotarians raised nearly $400 for the pur- 
chase of additional instruments for the 
hich school orchestra. The school now 
has a full orchestra, and the young mu- 


sicians are showing a very keen interest 
in their work. 


First Ladies’ Night Proves 
Creat Success 


Keene, N. H.—The first ladies’ night 
of the Keene club was an entire success. 
On their arrival the Rotarians and Ro- 
tary Anns were directed to the “favor 
room.” There were but two favors of 
each kind, and the Rotarian and Rotary 
Ann with corresponding favors were 
partners for the grand march and the 
first part of the turkey dinner. During 
the dinner there was another exchange 
of partners so that all had a chance to 
become acquainted. Gaily colored hats, 
plenty of songs and instrumental num- 
bers, a presentation of the 18th anniver- 
sary program, and a dance, each con- 
tributed to the evening’s enjoyment. 


Mexican and Spanish Flags 
Sent to Cuban Club 


Havana, Cusa—At the recent lunch- 
eon the Rotary Club of Mexico City pre- 
sented the Rotary Club of Havana with 
a Mexican flag which the fellows in 
Havana appreciate greatly as represent- 
ing a sister Republic. The Havana Ro- 
tarians will take pleasure in displaying 
this flag in company with the Spanish 
flag received a short time ago from the 
Rotary Club of Barcelona. 


Florida Clubs Win $350 


In Attendance Contest 


Miamt, Fra.—In the attendance con- 
test between the clubs of Florida and 
Georgia the former won five straight in- 
nings and the purse of $350 which goes 
to the support of Marcus Fagg’s home 
in Jacksonville. Through the generosity 
of the Florida clubs an equal sum will 
go to the children in St. John’s Haven. 


“Get-Together” Spirit 
Prevails Here 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Rotary 
Club of New Brunswick has set a fine 
example in promoting the fraternal rela- 
tions and friendly spirit between the 
three lunch clubs of the city. At a re- 
cent meeting the club had for its guest, 
Prof. Leon A. Campbell, president of the 
Kiwanis Club, and a week later, Walte: 
C. Sedam, president of the Lions Club, 
spoke to the Rotarians. Such friendly 
get-together meetings are great aids in 
promoting better acquaintance and in 
making for a better community spirit. 
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A“Real” Rest 


Vacation 


When considering a “change of scene,” be sure 
that the new surroundings are not only pleasant, 
but also substantially healthful. 

Battle Creek combines the most refreshing nat- 























ural environment with scientific methods and the 
most complete equipment for medical advice and 
service. 


Here, in a climate cooled by lake breezes—in 3 
one of nature’s most charming vacation spots y 
you may enjoy all the benefits of a restful vaca- ¥ 
tion to which is added a really scientific course of = 
health training. = 

And here you may enjoy the thrill of the out- 
door life—swimming, golf, tennis, riding, motor- 
ing, boating, tramping, volley-ball, and many other 
pleasant recreations. 

If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get 
the facts about a “real’’ rest vacation at Battle S— 
Creek. Get back to nature for a while. LS 
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Send for These Free Booklets 









sn A copy of our Illustrated Prospectus = = 
will be mailed free on request. Write SSF; 
\ for them today. -— = A 
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7 The Battle Creek = 1"! 
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Sanitarium : 
Battle Creek, Mich. 2 
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; SUMMER fine re sac on 
STATIONERY CAN BE KEPT CLEAN ee 
: HOME ..-. 


PROTECT your valu- 
able letterheads. No most famous lakes. 
Bute Beet 
07 y 7 -ottage. 20 acres. 
“sel SPACE 7 Stone house Bares — se nt 
rawer instead of three or i ishing. OC oads. Write ec 
four. ‘TIME SAVED. secur- ys oem . oe eo we . E 
ing different forms. emov- , Petoskey, ichigan. 
able trays, the longest 14 in. with adjustment & y 8 
to shorten. Olive Green Art Steel. Standard = a : = 
size = y ge A = — * pie 
cover 5 h with order, prepaid. we x 
8%x19 inches. Catalogue Free. Write today. WALK WITH COMFORT 
CURRIER MFG. CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. A resil ; d wool felt Arch 
Support that fits into your actually making 
. —_ the shoe easier on the foot Weighs 
less than one ounce yet strong 
enough to support t heaviest man 
or womar Throw away your hard 


one of Michigan’s 





silient soft, sponge rubber ar 





oe 





































~4 +4 and stiff leather and steel arche 
Internationally Used by Rotarians wand trp something that will 
For displaying maps,charts, pictures, photo- pp A uy s : = 
graphs, etc., without marring woodwork or walls, use i. yrs 
MOORE PUSH-PINS your ankles 
Glass Heads Steel Points p Price $2.° Send 
- a your name 
Sold by hardware, stationery, drug and 10c Per i | address and size of shoe on a postal. You pay post- 
photo supply stores.......... *pkt.§ | man Your money back if not entirely satisfied. En- 
, Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4cin stamps. dorsed and used by Armour & Co. and Chicago Cubs. 
OORE PUSH-PIN CO.. PHILADELPHIA] | Komfort Arch-Support Co., 2903 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The Court of Last Appeal 





Wa 


OU are the judge and the jury. Your ver- 
dict is final, There can be no appeal—for 
this is the High Court of Public Opinion. 


The wares of the world must appear before 
you-—the product of every factory——the mer- 
chandise of every store. ‘Those things that fail 
to measure up to your requirements are quickly 
condemned to oblivion. 


The manufacturer who advertises deliberately 
places his merchandise on trial. He openly 
courts your critical inspection. He invites com- 
parison. He directs your attention to his goods 
and then forces those goods to stand on their 
own merits. 


If he were not sure of his wares he would not 
dare to advertise. For advertising would put 
him to a test he could not meet, and thus hasten 
the end of his business career. It would be 
‘business suicide. 


You can depend on the man who advertises. 
He knows his product is good. 


That’s one reason why it pays to read the 
advertisements you find in this paper. It is 
through advertising that you are able to keep 
in touch with the good things that progressive 
business men are spending their money to in- 
troduce and to keep before you. 





Base your judgment on the advertisements 




















